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FOREWORD 


The  material  used  in  the  thesis  was  based  largely 
on  a  survey  made  of  Salisbury  farms  during  December 
1931  and  January  1932,  Each  farmer  was  visited  and 
data  relative  to  his  present  farming  operations  were 
obtained.  Prom  some  of  these  farmers  as  well  as 
from  several  other  sources  information  was  gathered 
regarding  the  early  pioneer  and  transition  periods, 
from  1880  to  1925.  A  careful  attempt  was  made  to  test 
the  accuracy  of  information  obtained,  especially  from 
the  reminiscences  of  the  settlers.  Before  verbal 
information  was  credited  it  was  secured  from  two  or 
more  individuals.  Deferences  are  given  for  all 
material  gathered  from  standard  sources,  wherever 
no  references  are  given  it  will  be  understood  that 
the  material  was  obtained  verbally.  All  verbal  sources 
as  well  as  printed  references  are  included  in  the 
bibliography  at  the  end. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  orginal  plan  of 
the  thesis  was  suggested  by  a  pamphlet  printed  by  the 
Canadian  Pioneer  Problems  Committee  entitled  "A  pro¬ 
ject  of  Research".  Due  acknowledgement  is  given  for 
thin  and  uIbo  for  the  partial  use  of  a  farm  settle¬ 
ment  que3tionaire  printed  by  this  Committee. 

iii 


The  Study  was  carried  out  under  the  direction 
of  the  Department  of  Political  Economy  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Alberta.  Much  valuable  advice  and  assistance 
were  given  from  time  to  time  by  the  members  of  this 
department,  and  also  by  the  members  of  tne  Department 
)f  bociology  at  McGill  University.  The  people  of  the 
Salisbury  district,  as  well  as  all  others  who  were 
Interviewed,  co-operated  generously.  Their  willing - 
less,  courtesy  and  patience  at  all  times  were  appreci¬ 
ated. 
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CHAl-TJSH  I 

INTRODUCTION 

He  develo  rment  of  eatern  C  in  ad  a  from  an  economic 
point  of  vie  ■  has  received  c  nsiderable  attention  dur¬ 
ing  recent  ye?  re .  -  inch  extensive  study  has  been  applied 

either  to  the  whole  territory  or  to  t  >  various  com- 
potent  parts  which  are  clearly  dema  *c  .ted  from  one  an¬ 
other  !r*  mpsioa'}  -ichd-r-H!,  Them  has  been^very  little 
intensive  investigation  from  an  ec  ••nonic  angle  made  of 
the  dove!  o ament  of  selected  co.iBr.mity  centers,  partic¬ 
ularly  agricultural,  which  mi  fit  he  taken  as  typical 
of  theme  larger  component  divisions.  It  is  true  that 
the  ‘department  of  ham  Management  of  the  University  of 
askntche-re.n  has  nde  fern  business  surveys  of  four 
representative  districts  of  Saskatchewan  (1)  and  the 
Canadian  Pioneer  Toblenc  Committee  mat?  been  studying 
.  ?i our  angles  other  i  talorm;  throughout  Canada 
(•)  but,  apart  from  these  studies,  there  have  been  few 
attempts  to  tree  the  significance  of  the  economic  and 
s  ooir.i  forces  ir_  t  w  development  ol'  a  mingle  c  immunity. 


(1)  '  hum i  v' •  >  «■  urv--:  ■'  have  been  made  of  the 

.ml  bcch  ?  •  '  at,  .1  .  ml,,  a  '  vif  t  .  .re  it- ail  1  .Lake 
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Districts  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  V»ia.  Allen,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Daria  -anageiaent  at  the  University  of  ouska- 
chewan.  They  have  been  published  in  bulletin  frrm 
by  the  Agricultural  joctenaion  Department  if  the 
Univers i ty  of  has Pate  iewan. 

(2)  The  Canadian  ioneer  Problems  Committee  have 
lade  three  surveys  of  areas  in  Alberta  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  r.  C.  A.  Dawson,  Professor  of  sociology  at 
cGill  University.  In  1950  a  survey  with  special  em¬ 
phasis  on  settlement  was  made  in  the  Peace  dver  List, 
and  in  1951  cost  of  production  surveys  were  made  in 
the  Bow  Island  and  )lds  Districts.  The  results  have 
not  yet  been  published. 


It  is  always  valuable  to  discover  tie  importance 
of  tie  economic  factors  that  nave  been  at  work  on  a 
broad  scale.  It  is  desirable  and  equally  valuable  to 
analyse  these  general  economic  tendencies  in  their 
relation  to  specific  community  units  in  order  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  part  such  tendencies  have  >lay ed  in 
hel  -in:-  to  mould  the  community  characteristics  that 
are  at  present  observable.  Since  western  Canada  is 
predominantly  agricultural  one's  Interest  is  such  an 
investigation  naturally  turns  to  the  study  of  tne  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  rural  community. 

The  unfolding  of  the  pages  of  the  past  for  the 
purpose  of  observing  what  has  happened  is  an  interes¬ 
ting  undertaking.  If  even  greater  interest,  though, 
is  it  to  tj-y  to  find  the  reasons  why  things  have 
happened  as  they  have.  i<uch  is  the  purpose  of  this 
study  —  not  a  >  much  to  merely  recount  the  events  of 
the  past  in  reference  to  the  area  W >on  which  attention 


. 
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is  to  be  focused,  but  rather,  taking  into  consideration 
all  the  aspects  of  community  development,  to  attempt 
to  determine  wliy  events  have  followed  the  particular 
channels  which  they  have  followed.  Or  to  put  it  in 
another  way  the  object  will  be  to  sii  w  the  changing 
roles  of  the  economic  and  social  at  culture  if  the  com- 
comity  in  the  lives  of  the  people  rather  than  precast- 
| ing- the  historical  description  of  the  facts  of  its 
growth  in  chr on.' logical  sequence* 

In  order  to  obtain  a  comprehensive  grasp  of  the 
economic  and  coci  ,1  factors  involved  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  not  only  to  have  in  mind  the  specific  area  of 
invest igati  m  but  also  to  see  it,  at  all  times ,  in 
relation  to  its  broader  setting*  That  is,  as  well  as 
noting  the  effect  of  the  various  internal  forces*  it 
will  be  equally  necessary  to  observe  the  influence  of 
the  important  external  forces  which  have  been  mani¬ 
festing  themselves  during  the  various  stages  of  the 
c oxuuu:ait„  to  growth* 

description  of  t.,e  Area  ot u-,ied 

The  rural  area  chosen  for  this  study  is  the 
Salisbury  hchool  district  o,  530,  This  d- strict  is 
situated  some  five  miles  e  st  of  h&mont on  in  the  iixed 
farming,  park  land  belt  f  central  Alberta,  It  con¬ 
tains  16  square  miles  or  10240  acres  consist!  g  of  a 
little  less  than  the  north  h  If  of  t  nrosiiip  52,  range  gh 


■ 


,?est  of  t.ue  4th  meridain,  The  accompanying  naps  ./ill 
show  more  clearly  the  geographic?  I  setting  of  the 
district,  The  one  on  page  5  shows  it  p  sit  ion  in 
the  province  and  t  te  other  on  page  6  its  location  in 
the  -ftdraonton  district. 

The  topography  which  in  the  western  half  of  the 

district  is  gently  undulating  becomes  much  more  hilly 

. 

in  the  eastern  h&l  9  --  particularly  .in  thie  south-east 
c  >mer,  A  few  snail  creeks  follow  the  .neral  ©lope 
of  the  land  in  a  north  westerly  ni recti  n  toward  the 
h  jrth  Saskatchewan  river.  As  shown  on  the  map  on 
page  5  t  ere  is  a  rise  in  the  elevation  from  2^50 
feet  above  sea  level  in  the  north-western  corner  to 
2450  feet  in  the  south-eastern  corner,  I'he  elevation 
in  the  ce  it re  of  the  district  is  2.  50  feet*  this  is 
considerably  higher  than  dm  onion’s  elevation  of 
—15b  feet.  The  .•  grounding  land'  on  the  south ,  west 
and  north  presents  the  same  general  rol  ing  tendency 
as  is  found  particularly  in  the  western  portion  of 
the  isalisbury  district,  o  the  east,  however  the 
surface  of  the  land  over  a  relatively  large  area  be- 
c  Jiaes  quite  choppy  and  the  elevation  rises  ti,  slightly 
over  2500  feet,  it  is  believed  that  this  rug  ed 
stretch  of  high  land  centering  around  Cooking  a-ake 
is  due  to  a  glacial  moraine  and  t  at  the  numerous 
lakes  which  until  recently  speckled  the  landscape 
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filled  degressions  resulting  from  such  a  formation. 
j-’His  large  glacial  deposit  consists  of  transported 
precambrian  bedroc^'  along  with  a  certain  amount  if 
other  material  grot  up  during  the  glacier's  course 
southward  in  t  ie  quaternary  .eriod*  Consequently  tue 
underlying  composition  of  the  land  to  the  east  and 
partly  to  the  south  of  the  a alia bury  district  is 
coarse,  cantai  ling  a  large  number  of  glacial  boul  era. 

In  sharp  contrast  the  comp  sit  ion  of  the  land  to  the 
west  and  no. ft  5.  is  fine,  being  c  ors posed  chiefly  of  de¬ 
composed  bedrock  of  the  dmonion  formation.  The 
calisbiuy  district  lying  in  &  transition  belt  contains 
a  mixture  of  land  common  to  both  of  these  larger  ureas *(1/ 


(1)  The  geolo  :ical  inf  .motion  was  obtained  from 
nr,  ..  L.  hutherford  of  tno  re  aartment  ox  neology  of 

t.ie  diversity  of  Alberta. 


Much  $ trfaee  erosion  occurred  after  glaciation. 
Over  the  area  containing  the  large  glacier  deposits 
it  is  thought  that  a  heavy  forest  invasion  occurred 
which  on  decomposition  formed  the  prey  wooded  soils 
characteristic  of  this  area.  m  the  other  hand  it  is 
thought  t  i&t  the  area  to  the  west  and  north,  covered 
by  decomposed  bedrock  was  invaded  chiefly  by  grasses 
which  on  decomposition  have  left  the  large  black  soil 
belt  centering  around  Mdraontor*  "/ieBe  as 
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rfeil  ..a  due  otuer  major  ones  throughout  tne  province 
are  s.iown  cn  t  .e  map  on  -:a  e  5.  (1) 


(!•)  *he  information  regarding  s  >11  eon  osition 
and  classification  was  obtained  partly  from  Dr,  x> .  A. 
yatt  a  d  Br.  J,  1  ewton  of  .-he  Department  of  ^oila 
of  the  University  of  Alberta  and  artly  from  the  ^oils 
Dulleti  o  ..os,  0  .>nd  21  pre  >ar<  d  by  this  department, 
a  map  on  page  5  was  taken  from  Dull e tin  Ho*  --l. 


Both  the  grey  and  the  black  soils  are  Pound  in  the 
Salisbury  district,  A  definite  division  line  has  not 
yet  been  established  by  the  Soils  Department  In  this 
particular  locality,  Bhey  have  dra  nt  however,  an 
approximation  line  whic  as  been  copied  on  the  map  «n 

oage  ,  Of  the  total  land  in  the  district  sixteen 

■ 

quarter  sections  are  in  the  grey  wooded  soil  belt  which 
in  its  natural  state  is  ill-suited  to  crop  production. 
The  other  thirty-six  quarter  sections  are  in  the  highly 
fertile  black  soil  region, 

Salisbury  is  rich  in  its  natural  resources.  It 
is  known  from  well  drillin  s  that  there  are  coal  seams 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  district,  ihese  seams  have 
not  been  utilised  as  yet  as  they  are  deeper  and  are  not 
as  thich  a®  they  are  immediately  north  along  the  <orth 
Saskatchewan  river  in  the  Clover  bar  District  which  has 
become  one  of  the  well  known  coal  producing  fields  of 
Alberta,  As  the  sup  ly  of  coal  becomes  less  it  is  very 
likely  that  it  may  become  economically  advontu  eous  to 


. 
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Q  en  up  tli?  res  trees  in  balisbuiy  .^i^na  of  gas  and  oil 
have  been  observed  in  close  proximity  to  two  natural 
springs  occurrin  in  the  district.  In  the  sane  creek 

bed  an  one  of  them  and  about  half  a  mile  west  of  the 
western  boundary  of  the  district  an  oil  well  was  drilled 
several  years  ago.  A  limited  amount  of  gas  was  dis¬ 
covered  and  go  le  oil.  It  is  believed  that  a  greater 
supply  could  be  tapped  at  a  lower  a  oris  on.  Sana  and 
:r  vd  *rr  other  resources  x  commercial  significance. 

In  a  small  area  of  forty  tc  fifty  acres  several  sand 
gits*  one  gravel  pit  have  been  opened.  The  gravel  has 
been  used  for  ro  i  stirfacing  ana  cement  work,  a  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  of  sand  is  bei  g  hauled  yearly  into 
fdmonton  for  making  plaster. 

The  climate  of  the  area  is  typical  to  that  of  the 
area  centering  around  Edmonton,  ire  -  sums*.**  are  long 
with  warm  days  and  moderately  cool  nights.  The  winters 
are  generally  cold  ana  dry  with  frequent  periods  of 
very  mild  weather,  finds  occasionally  occur*  witii  some 
severity,  particularly  during  the  spring  months.  These 
accompanied  by  dry  weather  have  recently  been  respon¬ 
sible  for  seme  soil  drifting.  The  cli mate  is  charac¬ 
terized  by  /ighly  p  *o  3.rtional  amount  of  sunshine. 

The  average  for  many  years  at  Edmonton  was  2,  04  hours 
of  sunshine  per  year,  whereas  the  averages  at  seve  al 
other  points  in  Canada  were  as  follows: 


. 


. 
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inulgeg  10C  .K-l.ii  18  ,  and  Otfc uksu  80.80  hours , 

respectively  •  (i) 

S  »*  •  •  •  *  *  #  <*  »  W  *  9  i»  V,  »  U.  <»  O  *  ♦?  ©  -•  C  r>  1  «  r  C  «><£  vt  fr  «  %  t»  0  »•#••  • 

(1;  ■ ; t?  T’ yuvits,  well  ir  tj;)se  milch  follow 

pertaining  t  percipitatioa  and  temperature#  are  from 
-  li  e  .  ora  ini  c-  r  e  t  e  :  *  o  Xoy  i  e<  <2  tee  o  rds  * 


Trie  iive.fi.  y  ■  i/imi  percipitation  at  IMraont on  for 
tee  i?  ye  s  cs  ?i  an  fro:-:  HT8  tz  1  .  1  ear  17,,  i:rc=.e-u. 

The  -  ercioit . ioa  at  .  .d  m  -  iri  for  1031  was  80.28  inches. 

Tig  aver..  ..e  annual  pr  rci;.  it&ti on  for  tie  10  ye~r  period 
from  1911  to  1920  was  19,29  inches  and  for.  the  1  r 
period  fro®  1921  t  -  19S3  M  &6«45*  .This  represents 
an  average  an.:. nail  decrease  of  8*34  inches  daring  tie 
10  year  period.  Apart  fro®  this  decrease  in  the  amount 


of  perci  *i  tat  ion  there  have  been  other  stronger  indica¬ 
tions  that  the  country  is  bee omin  .  drier.  There  is 
seldom  water  in  the  creeks  for  more  than  a  .month,  or 
two  in  the  spring  and  there  are  no  longer  any  lakes  or 
sloughs  in  which  water  stands  the  whole  year  round. 

In  ..  ...rt  this  may  be  ex?*  *»«d  by  the  fact  that  the 
settlers  in  opening  up  the  country  dug  ditches  for 
those  lakes  which  could  be  drained  and  also,  through 
the  clearing  away  of  the  majority  of  the  bush,  exposed 
these  bodies  of  water  more  directly  to  tie  action  of 
t  ie  atmospheric  elements.  Y.ind  particularly  has  clayed 
an  increasing  role  in  decreasing  tue  humidity  of  the 
atmosphere  which  may  have  some  connection  with  the  other 


. 
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f-ctor  in  t  it  explanation,  ielw  that#  until  1951*  tnere 
w^a  a  rather  lux’ge  decrease  in  the  amount  of  annual  i>er~ 
cipitation.  (see  figures  above) 

records  oh  w  that  considerably  more  th~ua  half  of 
tae  annual  percipitaiion  falls  luring  the  4  important 
growing  months  of  ..ay,  June,  July  and  August.  This 
favorable  distribution  of  rainfo.ll  is  a  very  important 
factor  in  producing  crops  and  helps  to  explain  why# 
even  with  a  re  latively  lor  annual  perci ,  itation,  large 
crops  are  possible. 

There  is  often  a  great  fluctuation  between  the 
uighest  and  loves  -  ejiteiaeo  •  ia  temperature.  -he  lowest 
on  record  at  h&mont  n  during  the  thirty  year  period 
from  1  15  h  1914  ran  -S?  degrees  >  ahreaheit  an  .  the 
highest  was  94  r.egree*  1  anrenueit.  The  average  annual 
temperature  during  this  period  was  3h9  degrees  Fahrenheit y J 
the  average  means  for  tl  'inters  s  ring#  sn  ner  and 

fall  wares  10.2*  32.2,  5  .1,  an,  33.9  degre  s  Fahrenheit# 

■ 

res  /©ctively.  iring  m  re  recent  years  there  is  some 

1 

indication  that  the  temperature  may  be  becoming  milder. 

1  _ 

The .length  of  the  T  si-free  period  during  the 

summer  has  an  important  bearing  •  on  the  rinlc  involved 
in  producing  certain  farm  crops*  particularly  during 
the  wettest  ye  re.  The  average  len  th  of  the  frost- 
free  j)eriod  f  r  Idmo  ton  for  the  14  years  from  1913  to 
19fl  was  SI  days.  The  shortest  frost-free  period  in 

any  one  year  was  52  days,  which  occurred  in  191 o. 

. - . . .  ■  — - . - . — 
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The  longest  frost-free  period  was  125  days  in  1925* 

It  is  true,  though  that  trie  late  frosts  in  the  spring 


and  the  early  frosts  in  the  fall  are  not  usually  severe 
enough  to  damn  e  tue  crops  seriously.  The  average  length 
>T  the  gerioa  for  Idmonton  in  which  tue  lowest  temper¬ 
ature  was  6  degrees  of  frost,  fox*  the  15  years  from 
1916  to  192c  was  1  5  days.  The  shortest  and  Ion  eat 
such  periods  duri ng  these  years  was  118  day's  and  175 
days  respectively* 


.list orical  ,f-. etch 


A  brief  survey  of  the  history  of  the  Salisbury 
district  presents  no  great  difference  from  the  history 
of  Ku  ny  other  c  i  rural  eorammiitic;..  in  extern  Canada* 
f  ie  community  began  as  a  strictly  pioneer  undertaking 
on  the  ed  e  of  what  was  then  the  western  frontier*  a 
little  over  forty- five  years  ago*  hdaoat -  a  at  that 


time  was  still  a  snail  far- trading  ndst  with  only  «,  few 
hundred  people.  (1) 


(1)  i  ic  Saskatchewan  nerald  for  larch  10,  1 
rennets  that  the  population  of  ...1  Taunton  in  January 

was  Zi  8  of  who*  there  were  106  men*  47  women  and 
115  children.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  at 
this  time  tie  population  of  St.  Ibert,  located  9 
mileo  north  of  . dm out  on  was  155  larger  than  mdmonton, 
this  he in  :  so  because  of  the  much  larger  number  >£ 
women  an  children,  moat  of  whom  were  connected  with 
the  renca  U nth  -.>110  >  i o  &  i  o n  c  ch o  ol  • 
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lie  pioneeri:.  period  with  its  iaaqy  conditioning  lac  tore 
vue  relatively  short  which  w&c  to  a  certain  extent  due 
to  the  ere  .*©  of  the  pioneers  themselves  in  se  .-king  to 
provide  ed& ’...tional,  t  ran 3  .•  ’lafei  .n  and  market  facili¬ 
ties*  .he  brevity  of  this  period  of  pioneering  ras  due, 
hov.-evc r,  •■rush  m-.re  to  the  activity  ■£  cert  , in  external 
1  n-e*  Uhieh  U  :1  a  profound  effect  01  t  ie  hhole  country* 
If  t  ese  a  few  uay  be  briefly  noted:  the  early  rail- 
. -~j  development  and  'the  arrival  of  the  Canadian  pacific 

u  t  o  i-trat no  ma  in  1891,  the  .flondyloe  Bold  . ash 
in  1:  ,  the  f  or.outi  on  of  the  r  nriaec  of  Alberta  in 

1100  and  the  casing  f  the  fir...  t  trann continental  rail* 
way  —  the  Canadian  h orthern  —  to  Jdxonton  in  the 
same  year* 

3  rad  -ally  the  pioneer  area  became  transformed  into 
a  settle  lent,  23ie  growth  of  the  internal  institutions, 
the  church  a.:  the  school,  as  well  as  the  rise,  of 
f  arise  re*  organist  ions  were  prominent  curing  this 
period  of  transition,  another  notable  feature  mas  land 
speculation  which  >ms  g Ivon  a  very  great  impetus  b} 
the  Kdnonton  land  boom  in  1912 •  Considerable  develop¬ 
ment  and  expansion  particularly  of  xhe  individual  farms 
was  evident  during  the  Great  ,r. 

tendency  which  mas  evident  from  the  beginning  became 
more  noticeable  with  the  growth  of  dairying,  the 
raising  of  purebred  livestock  and  the  cultivation  of 

registered  grain. 


. 

. 
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hy  li  .J5  the  settlement  wat.  becoming  more  fully 
mtured.  This  v;<.s  marke,.  in  two  ways.  -  irat  tne 
various  organi&aii  mo  ox  the  community  had  given  a 
solendid  op  ortunity  for  the  integration  of  group  inter¬ 
est  o.  A  yre  t-  r  unity  in  the  c«sa2iunit>  resulted, 
second,  with  the  rapid  growth  of  hdsaont  on  a  keener  re - 
co  ’nit ion  had  ssrun?  u’  •  of  the  community^  location 
near  an  urban  centre,  A  more  definite  reaction  to 
this  location  resulted  in  the  farmers  supplying  more 
completely  the  demands  of  the  city  dwellers,  bn  the 
other  hand  there  was  on  the  part  of  the  city  merchants 
a  greater  desire  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  farmers*  In 
other  words  the  city  and  country  were  functioning  in 
greater  harmony, 

y rom  19:_5  to  the  present  the  e oxmuni  ty  has  been 
characterised  by  the  *3  ij  Otl.-vj'  C  ntinuatios  of  agricul¬ 
tural  pursuits.  The  advent  of  the  depression  in  the 
fall  of  1929  .:nt  a  check  to  a  period  of  substantial 
prosperity  during  which  large  gains  huh  been  made 
and  much  expansion  undertaken,  Before  1929  there 
was  an  increase  in  transportation  and  market  facili¬ 
ties.?  The  gravelling  of  the  m  hghway  in  1927 
and  the  improvement  of  railway  facilities  in  1923  by 
the  diverting  of  the  Calgary  line  of  the  Canadian 
National  hallway  from  its  former  road  bed  into  South 
Edmonton  to  connect  with  the  transcontinental  line  at 
Clover  a,ar  (see  map  page  *' ) .  The  development  01  a 
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being  taher  in  education  and  more  particularly  *  in  re¬ 
ligion  on  the  cart  of  both  the  younger  and  older  resi¬ 
dents  in  the  district.  Outside  amusements  also  are 
being  sought  to  a  lens  extent.  People  who  a  few  years 
a  ;o  found  the  greater  part  of  their  pleasure  in  h&nonfcon 
are  now  relying  mch  more  on  the  opportunities  for 
recreation  provided  within  the  conronity. 

The  process  of  develo  .•  lent  of  the  Salisbury  eon- 
unity  will  he  analysed  under  three  main  divisions. 

The  early  pioneering  phase  will  be  considered  in  chap¬ 
ter  two*  the  "eriod  of  transition  and  unification  of 
t  ie  settlement  1  1  chapter  three  and  the  present  farain., 
comrsunlty  in  chapter  f  mr» 
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.  'arly  hot  ivi  t  i  as 

S19  first  mtgxm  of  settlement  in  the  district  that 
later  was  to  be  known  us  Salisbury  occurred  in  the 
summer  of  .1882  when  a  small  band  of  surveyors  (1)  under 


tae  direction  of  Geo,  /•*  . lays  on  ;’.r  >ve  the  iron  stakes 
into  the  lush  vmAcii  had  hitherto  been  inhabited  only 
by  the  b’iff&loerj,  be ...v ere  and  Maqy  other  -ild  animals 
and  birds  t’Metaer  with  the  w.m&eri  $  Indians* 


}  It  he  Ini  n  to  note  that  the  co  of 

t -.is  party  «•,  had  treked  t around  iro  .1  im.i  .ea  the 

aa:?f.  spring  is  at  present  one  of  ^alialmry's  progressive 
farmers* 

<■«*«•***♦**•** »**«<»***  ***■*»••#••<*■ 

Prior  to  this  in  August  1881  too  lone  settlers  had 
squatted  im  laud  u  f cv  ail ©a  north  in  ©bat  wae  later 
to  be  Imosn  as  the  Clover  war  district.  fh«y  were 
the  first  to  turn  the  sod  in  tae  lax  s  area  iraaediatsls 
east  >t  Sdmnton  which  at  that  time  was  but  a  a  all 
f  ur-i  r ..  .4  i  ng  p  os t . 

hiie*  rumor  that  the  Canadian  raoific  dailw^-  was 
to  pass  through  hhaoiit  on  created  l.  slight  land  booia 
in  lh3h.  _ ,veu  though  it  rue  ..hort -lived  it  speeded 
up  the  settlement  around  imouton*  hue  arrival  oX  the 
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Cantu  i an  acidic  vailway  in  Calgary  tii  ;  following  year 
brought  the  idmonton  area  within  two  h  .  idred  mi leu  of 
the  railway.  This  gave  a  greater  stimulus  to  settlers 
■particularly  in  astern  Canada  to  go  west  to  j.dJBonton 
which  they  had  heard  much  of*  not  only  as  the  main  trad¬ 
ing  post  for  the  northern  furs  but  also  as  the  centre 
of  what  pe  mlc  royhesied  would  be  some  day  a  rich  agri¬ 
cultural  district. 

The  t  amiahip  out  of  which  the  balisbuxy  district 
was  later  to  be  carved  has  been  described  by  many  of 
the  pioneers  as  being  covered  with  heavy  poplar,  spruce 
and  tsrsaraok  timber,  lakes,  innumerable  sloughs  and 
swale  grass .  The  fact  that  the  bush  was  more  dense 
find  the  land »  at  least  in  parts  more  undulating  are 
rii  -  1  reasons  why  the  settlement  of  the  land 

was  slightly  more  retarded  ia  this  region  than  in  the 
country  immediately  to  the  north,  to  the  west  and  to 
the  south.  (1) 


(1)  A  roup  of  Moravians  who  .lad  coae  to  Canada 
because  of  unfavorable  conditions  in  Bur ope  had  settled 
on  the  land  to  the  south  (later  the  Colchester  district. ) 
The  opening  of  the  ,gach&se  India..,  deserve  -.«o.  Id-  for 
settlement  purposes  in  IT  93  enabled  these  settlers  to 

...  if  this  government 

land  ranged  fro  .5.00  to  v5.QG  per  acre  depending  on 
its  proximity  to  the  city.  The  settlers  on  tar  land  to 
the  west  and  norti  (later  the  fast  ...dmonton  and  Clover 
Bar  districts >  were  mainly  homesteaders  who  for  that 
reason  were  r-m  i*e  scattered.  They  were  almost  without 
exce  /lion  either  from  ^astern  Canada  or  the  British  isles. 


.  , 


. 


. 
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t  the  present  time  the  Salisbury  district  consists 
of  16  sections  or  64  quarter  sections*  The  exact  loca¬ 
tion  ox  these  in  the  tovsnuhip  may  he  seen  on  the  map  on 
rage  6.  Of  Dhese  some  2  .-J  quarter  sections  or  the  odd- 
numbered  secti  :ns  in  the  area  with  eke  exception  of 
sect!  :n  nur;;  or  uf  were  gr  ,,n ted  by  the  dominion  govern¬ 
ment  i.d  part  of  the  kG»02G»000  acre  land  grant  to  the 
C,u:  Ian  rue i lie  .ail-way  in  1SS1*  The  first  of  these 
quarters  was  bought  at  a  land  auction  sale  in  Bdmoirl  n 
m  13 ■  at  VS*15  an  acre.  Section  fS  was  set  aside  as 
school  lane  —  the  revenue  from  secti  ms  29  and  also 
11  in  every  township  was  to  go  toward  the  development 
:f  schools .  Three -quarters  of  section  Z&  (also  8  in 
the  sane  township  outside  of  the  district)  was  given 
as  a  part  of  a  land  grant  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Company 
when  t-.e  ownership  of  the  west  ras  turned  over  to  the 
Dominion  in  109.  3  ive  and  a  quainter*  quarter  sections 

were  granted  as  scrip  land  in  1686  to  four  half  breeds 
who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  Saskatchewan  re¬ 
bellion  of  18 35 •  The  remaining  k%i  quarter  sections 
were  set  aside  as  homestead  land.  The  first  )f  these 
was  filed  on  in  October  1388  and  the  last  in  1898. 

The  competition  for  these  was  very  keen.  During  the 
period  there  /ere  as  uany  as  fifteen  cancellations. 
These  were  usually  brought  on  by  prospective  settlers 
who  kept  their  eyes  on  homesteaders  to  see  whether  they 


. 
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were  fulfilling  the  necessary  "oroi'ing  up"  duties*  If 
they  were  not  the  would-be  homesteader  would  see  that 
they  received  a  riot  ice  of  cancellation  proceedings 
from  the  authorities,  at  the  same  time  making  quite 
sure  that  they  would  he  the  next  to  file  on  the  land, 

..'O  -.nluti  on 

A  »•  study  of  the  population  of  this  pioneer  -h&se 
|  is  of  special  .interest,  During  the  period  from  1088 
to  10 0  J  the  population  had  lucre  u>ed  from  sero  to  105. 

Of  the  35  resident  owners  15  were  bachelors,  while  the 
other  .VO  vere  rxhe  j <vl  had  an  average  lumber  of  2*5 
children  per  family.  This  sex  ratio  of  almost  t  j  mm 
to  every  w^nan  was  typical  of  pioneering  life.  One 
v;  aid  also  expect  that  the  population  would  he  compar¬ 
atively  you ag.  Such  was  the  ease,  There  were  only  4 
out  of  the  35  pioneer  operators  who  were  over  50  years 
of  aye,  3  vere  between  40  and  50,  16  mere  between  30 
and  40  and  7  were  under  30.  ninety -one  per  cent  of  the 
pioneer  operators  whose  nati oality  coul  l  be  obtained 
./ere  of  British  rstoek*  Of  the  knnm  number  11  were 
Canadian  born,  6  were  born  in  England,  2  in  Scotland, 

2  in  Ireland  and  2  in  the  United  states.  The  birth¬ 
places  of  the  other  12  are  unknown. 

Occupation  other  than  farming  which  were  previously 
engaged  in,  included  the  followln  :  carpenter,  contrac¬ 
tor,  railroad  builder,  butcher,  hotel  operator,  game 
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warden,  lock  mith,  bookkeeper »  miner 9  freighter*  lum¬ 
berman,  rancher  and  trap  er. 

Accurate  details  to  the  amount  of  education  re¬ 
ceived  were  iia  ssible  to  ac -pii re  in  all  cases.  A  lim¬ 
ited  number  of  those  of  whom  information  ;as  obtained 
had  received  30  ie  high  ocuool  training  but  by  far  the 
..loot  had  n  >t  c  leted  the  public  school  work,  many 
had  not  gone  beyond  what  would  correspond  today  to  grade 
two. 

./get ore  Conditioning  Settlement 
There  were  many  physical  difficulties  which  had 
to  be  faced  by  those  who  hod  answered  the  call  of  the 
'test  to  carve  out  s.  ho me  tor  themselves  and  their  fam¬ 
ilies  in  what  wae  then  .0.  uninhr.bit;-  hie  'wilderness • 
several  who  had  been  attracted  solely  by  the  economic 
motive  of  obtaining  free  land,  or  at  least  of  obtain¬ 
ing  land  cheaply,  found  conditions  not  at  all  to  their 
liking.  The  gr--  s shoppe re  and  the  mosquitoes  in  the 
summer  and  the  periods  of  severe  weather  in  the  winter 
were  hard  to  endure,  -oat  of  these  pioneers,  however, 
took  into  con el deration  other  factors  as  well  as  the 
lure  of  the  free  land.  Particularly  those  from  Eastern 
Canada,  which  at  that  time  was  not  far  removed  from 
the  pioneering  stage,  kre  r  in  a  general  way  what  lay 
in  store  for  them.  They  came  prepared  to  face  the 
costs  because  they  f^lt  that  in  a 7  doing  they  would 
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receive  a  genuine  satisf action  through  playing  their 
part  in  the  development  of  this  new  land  that  would 
transcend  any  costs  that  ml  ?jht  he  involved. 

One  of  the  most  serious  hardships ,  especially 
during  this  period  when  loney  was  scarce  and  the  cost 
of  living  relatively  hirjh*  «as  the  lack  of  initial 
capital.  By  the  time  many  of  the  early  settlers  had 
paid  the  transportation  costs*  given  like  Government 
ten  dollars  as  their  homestead  filing  fee  and  had  pur¬ 
chased  a  limited  number  of  household  essentials  there 
was  very  little  left  in  the  family  exchequer.  Clear¬ 
ing  and  brer.kiug  tlie  heavily  wood sd  land  was  a  long 
and  expensive  nndert&ki ng*  It  therefore  fortunate 
that  there  ■  ’ere  other  than  strictly  agricultural  pur- 
suite  by  yfc.icb  the  mere  energetic  could  improve  their 
financial  condition.  Trapping*  especially  in  the  winter 
time ,  was  very  prof  it-..:  hie.  The  many  small  lakes  con¬ 
tained  an  abundance  of  beaver  aud  muskrat.  Otter* 
mink*  coyote*  bear*  fox,  wolf*  ,m.  -easel  were  also 
plentiful.  There  wbs  always  &  ready  demand  for  these 
furs  at  the  Bdu.  out  on  Huds  on  Bay  ?r.  ding  Post  where 
they  could  be  traded  for  merchandise,  fhe  value  of 
these  skins  ranged  from  3  and  4p  for  ouskrat  so  #2.00 
for  otter.  Another  activity  which  proved  very  helpful 
|  to  the  settlers  was  the  washing  for  gold  on  the 
I  Saskatchewan  river  near  Cl  ever  Bar  with  their  home- 


. 
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made  grizzlies*  Under  favorable  e ireuraa traces  as  high 
as  V1  .00  per  day  wua  realized  by  the  marker*  the  gold 
beinf  exchanr cable  at  fr >ra  1  .00  to  vlh*00  per  ounce* 
Later  other  enterprise  v.iiich  ass  is  tec;  the  settler, 
were  lumbering  and  linin';.  After  the  grunting,  of  tim¬ 
ber  permits  by  the  dominion  gover  -ent  one  of  the  ..1  oncers 

0 

purchased  a  :a  mill  which  could  be  t.«  ns  ported  around 
tiie  country  wherever  there  was  timber  suitable  for 
lumber*  .lacy  thousand  board  feet  were  cut  from  the 
native  spruce  and  poplar*  Inch  of  this  was  hauled  into 
Ldmont  xi,  the  rest  of  it  was  .  nbly  used  for  saujy 

of  the  frame  buildings  erected  in  hue  district*  the 
mines  along  tne  river  banks  at  Clover  .tar  provided  work 
for  other  settlers  during  the  /inter* 

Transport  oh  ion  facilities  were  vers  poor*  The 
buffalo  and  Indian  trails  which  meandered  through  the 
woods  on  the  hi.  her  ground,  missing  the  lakes  and  cros¬ 
sing  the  creeks  at  the  shallow  places  were  the  only 
roads*  In  the  spring  especially*  it  was  a  common  oc- 
c arrence  to  get  stuck  in  t  le  deep  ruts  that  were  formed 
in  the  low  places*  There  w&o  no  instil,  at  ion  to  provide 
for  surveyed  roads  or  to  have  these  trails  repaix*ed* 

Market  facilities  were  little  better*  The  small 
local  udmonton  market  was  the  full  extent  of  the  demand 
for  farm  products*  Furs  were  still  tne  min  commercial 
commodi ty .  These  were  collected  in  large  quantities 
by  the  duds on  Bay  Company  who  freighted  them  by  team 
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t'>  slgary  after  1883,  arid  until  1891,  and  thence  by 
train  to  bar tern  Canada  and  the  British  la lea.  In  re¬ 
turn  they  received  general  merchandise  for  the  residents 
of  the  trading  post  and  the  surrounding  country*  The 
presence  of  a  limited  i  n  rmt  ox  money,  only  the  ,  olice' 
and  Indian  (treaty)  money  came  in  relatively  large  quan¬ 
tities,  necessity  scl  roost  of  the  trade  being  done  by 
barter*  .for  a  number  of  years  the  increase  in  the 

-xcV- 

number  of  settlers  was  larger  than  the  Increase  in  the 
number  -of  the  residents  of  .^iaonton  and  bo  there  was 
noon  too  inch  far a  produce  which  tended  to  reduce  its 
price,  as  a  result  it  would  often  hap  «n  that  the 
pioneer  'would  have  to  take  so  ae  of  tueir  butter,  egg© 
or  grain  hone  again  rat  her  than  give  them  away  or  trade 
to  the  storekeeper  for  articles  which  the  settler  did 
not  want •  This  condition  was  greatly  changed  by  the 
recovery  of  gold  in  the  Taken  in  1897.  Paring-  the 
two  yea  re  of  the  famous  hlondykc  hold  .rash  in  1898  and 
1899  money  began  to  move  freely,  to  u  certain  extent, 
because  of  the  increase  of  gold  from  the  Sorth,  but 
no  re,  because  of  the  money  which  the  illondykere  spent 

■  ton  in  outfitting  for  their  trios  t*  i  City. 

This  I  i  ase  in  business  activity  in  Mnent  a 

considerable  indirect  effect  on  the  surrounding  country. 
Trade  by  barter  become  a  tiling  of  the  past  and  the  de¬ 
mand  for  agricultural  produce  increased  substantially. 
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Another  event  which  occurred  during  this  period  was  the 
opening  of  slmtwis  known  as  the  Kootenay  market.  This 
is  said  to  have  increased  the  demand  particularly  for 
butter  and  mts.  It  -ac,  no  doubt ,  an  important  fac¬ 
tor  entering  into  the  ,  ncr&l  rise  of  agricultural 
prices . 

The  means  of  communicatism  were  entirely  lacking 
within  the  c orrsauni ty •  The  small  sod  or  slab  roof,  log 
cabins*  with  chinked  up  cracks  keeping  out  most  of  the 
frigid  air,  situated  in  the  centre  k  small  clearings, 
were  frequently  long  distances  and  it  was  not 

unco -'non  for  people  to  get  lost  going  from  one  place 
to  another,  heirs  was  relayed  fey  ^ord  of  mouth,  kails 
arrived  in  Hdriontcn  from  Calgary  l-  fine  a  week  (1)  * 

Cine*  there  was  no  deliver!  letters  w  old  often  lie 
in  Mrnnton  for  several  days  and  sometime  several  weeks 
before  being  obtained  by  the  settlers.  There  were  no 
telephones  fer  many  years  either  i  i  hdmonton  or  in  the 
surrounding;  country.  A  telegraph  line  was  completed 
to  Ikl  iont on  from  .  innipeg  in  1- '>79  (>■)• 

(1)  Before  1883  it  took  three  week a  for  the  mail 

to  c  'A-  direct  from  Winnipeg  to  Edmonton*  After  the 
arrival  of  the  train  to  Calguxy  in  1 *83  the  time  re¬ 
quired  from  Calgary  was  six  days.  T/ie  mil  caaches, 
which  consisted  of  a  c  d  team*  met  in  Hed 

Dei?1 2?  a  wJi*5r©  ho^sGS  v^opc  ot>tic&inc(i  loir 

the  remainder  of  the  trip. 

(2)  W.F.  Black  “Saskatchewan  on  the  Uorth  est“ 
page  292. 
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There  were  very  few  community  facilities  in  the 
area.  Any  service  which  was  rendered  to  the  district 
as  a  whole  was  usually  undertilcen  on  the  initiative  of 
the  individual,  "iedical  attention  v&s  rendered  by  the 
wife  of  one  of  the  early  itoneers,  »*ho  had  -previously 
had  considerable  experience  as  a  nurse,  whenever  it 
was  Isa-  >ssible  to  obtain  the  services  of  a  doctor.  As 
early  as  1836  one  of  the  settler's  nones  was  used  for 
reli  ;i ous  ;  ^rvices  conducted  by  a  ni  if  .ter  from  i^dinon- 
ton#  Apart  from  thi%  institutional  development  was  com¬ 
pletely  locking .  Opportune ties,  however,  were  frequen¬ 
tly  created  for  social  activity.  .lien  a  settler  wished 
to  erect  a  log  building,  to  haul  hay  or  straw  or  to 
perform  other  extensive  task  several  of  his  neighbors 
would  ;«..t  t ojeilr  r,  either  by  themselves  or  with  their 
teams  and  wagons ,  to  hold  a  "bee®.  baually  the  same 
evening,  after  the  work  was  performed,  a  party  for  the 
neighbors  and  their  fa  Hies  was  held  ;-t  tue  home  of 
the  beneficiary.  In  the  summer  time  several  families 
••  uld  often  go  t  aether  in  tin  hay  raehs,  drawn  usually 
by  four  hors  at. ,  fir  mi  over  zue  rouhi  trails,  to 
attend  the  annual  picnics  held  at  various  places  through¬ 
out  the  surrounding  country.  In  the  winter  surprise 
parties  were  frequently  held  at  s  of  the  pioneers. 

'The S3  were  very  informal  and  usually  t  >  ok  the  form  of 
dancing  or  nl u-  in  ;  cards.  the  dancing  consisted  main¬ 
ly  of  the  old-time  square  dances.  It  was  accompanied 


■ 
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by  music  produced  by  a  fiddler  or  a  mouth  organist  for 
■thorn  a  collection  v/-:.n  taken.  Another  very  important 
person  on  these  occasions  ■was  the  *C'ller*,  particularly 
of  tlie  square  dances.  Other  special  events  were  the 
holding  of  barn  dances  and  basket  social®,  The  •of¬ 
ficial*  opening  of  the  new  "barns  took  the  form  of  a 
dance  to  which  everybody  from  far  and  wide  was  given 
an  open  invitation.  This  custom  still  persists  intthe 
community,  fhe  important  feature  of  the  basket  socials 
was  the  auctioning  of  the  baskets  of  food  prepared  by 
the  young  ladies.  These,  too,  are  still  occasionally 
held.  The  planning  of  these  social  get -t o-gethers  was 
a  big  Trebles!  in  the  early  days.  The  lack  of  commu¬ 
nication  usually  meant  that  they  had  to  be  planned 
from  one  occasion  to  another  or  else,  sufficiently  far 
in  advance  to  ensure  that  the  news  would  be  relayed 
throughout  the  wole  of  the  surrounding  country.  These 
gatherings  were  very  important  events  in  the  lives  of 
the  early  settlers.  Their  importance  may  be  judged  by 
the  fact  t  tat  they  very  often  continued  until  day -break, 
the  settlers  r- turning  home  in  time  to  do  their  chores 
and  then  frequently  going  to  bed  for  the  rest  of  the 
day. 

general  uesults  by  the  and  of  the  Period 
The  end  of  the  early  oioneering  phase  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  L,o  have  been  reached  by  the  end  of  the  century* 
By  that  time  certain  results  of  the  contact  of  the 


pooulati  on  wj  th  the  problems  not-.d  in  the  last  sect  ion 
were  becoming  evident*  The  virgin  sod  had  been  broken 
on  31  of  the  occupied  fans,  Sixt  <  m  of  the  23  home* 
steadeus  (1)  hud  received  patents  (2)  for  their  land 
which  -leant  that  each  had  br oxen  t  is  required  amount 
of  never  per  quarter  section*  A  fraction  of  tliis 
amount  had  been  broken  by  the  other  seven*  Sight  only 
of  the  li  settlors  who  had  bought  land  had  done  some 
breaking*  The  average  acreage  cultivated  in  190c  by 
these  3f>  settlers  was  not  more  than  ID  acres  per  quar¬ 
ter  section. 


(1)  The  other  onesteader  yr  sited  land  in  this 

district  vu3  •?.  settler  fro  i  an  r  j scent  district  Mo 
had  filed  on  his  first  one  prior  to  June  138 P  —  the 
last  date  v/hen  this  privilege  was  granted  in  tae  Jorm 
.  cnt  Territories,  '  o  breaking  ha',  been ^ done  n  this 
Quarter  in  lr;uj.  one  of  t  T; <  settlers-  m  tne  ball joury 
district  received  second  h  >m«vot e  '  .  •  >ne  ox  t-.-.em*  now— 
«?■  ,  A  advantage  of  tVi  privilege  of  not aiming  tne 

patent  to  a  quarter  rest  ion  thnuyh  owning  lar..~  ir*  the 

■  ;  • 

(2)  After  October  133?  the  rdn@ftl  rig- its  on 

all  homesteads  land  were  reserved  to  the  Crown, 


The  work  of  the  pi  ameer  in  breaking  up  his  land  was  well 

repaid  by  the  excellent  yields  which  his  small  plots 
produced.  Thir  gave  him  greater  confi  once  both  in 
the  qualities  of  hie  soil  and  in  the  faborablenesa  of 
the  climate.  ■ •>  was  'reatly  encouraged  to  bring  more 
of  his  land  Tinder  cultivation. 


. 
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Hot  only  was  there  a  greater  stimulus  given  to 
production  but  also  there  was  an  improve  lent  in  market 
facilities  as  well  as  an  increase  in  the  demand  for 
agricultural  produce.  This  resulted  mainly  from  t  ie 
phenomenal  growth  (1)  of  Edmonton  from  a  quiet  fur¬ 
trading  haiilet  of  268  in  187  ,  (see  page  12}  to  a  vig¬ 
orously  growing  town  of  4,176  in  1901  (  :}. 


(1)  The  principal  factors  in  this  growth  were 

t le  arrival  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway  from  Calgary 
in  1391  and  the  kiondyke  Gold  Hush  of  1398  -  1899. 

(2)  homnion  Bureau  of  statistics  —  Census  reports. 


The  more  visionary  of  the  pioneers  realised  that  con¬ 
current  with  the  continued  development  of  this  urban 
centre  there  would  be  a  steadily  growing  market,  not 
only  for  grain  but  also  for  other  agricultural  products 
In  this  connection  it  is  significant  that  some  of  the 
farmers  owned  as  oany  as  thirty  head  of  cattle  which 
they  allowed  to  roam  on  the  open  land  of  which  tnere 
were  large  quantities,  since  only  the  crop  land  was 
fenced  in  the  early  days. 

It  is  natural  to  expect  that  these  early  pioneers, 
living  under  similar  conditions,  should  feel  dependent 
upon  one  another  and  be  anxious  to  share  in  facing  to¬ 
gether  their  common  problems.  Thus  we  find  that  social 
intercourse  was  taken  advantage  of  whenever  it  was 
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possible.  Distances  did  not  seem  to  be  so  far  for  this 
young  and  vigorous  population,  'they  would  often  visit 
one  another  to  chat  in  a  friendly  way  about  their  mu¬ 
tual  joys  and  sorrows.  Their  possessions,  anything 
from  a  pie  plate  to  a  plow,  were  freely  loaned  and  free¬ 
ly  borrowed.  Anyone  was  made  welcome,  whether  a  visitor 
or  a  st range n  in  the  home  and  particularly  so  at  meal 
times,  ho  one  made  a  trip  to  Edmonton  without  letting 
his  neighbors  know  that  he  was  going  and  offering  to 
do  anything  for  them  that  he  could,  while  there.  ,.hen- 
ever  a  settler  slaughtered  an  animal  neighbors  received 
a  portion  of  it. 

In  these  and  in  the  various  other  ways  noted  pre¬ 
viously  did  the  people  gradually  become  conscious  of 
the  fact  that  they  formed  a  distinct  group.  It  was 
not,  however,  until  the  fall  of  1899  when  there  was  a 

■I  * 

|j  growing  demand  for  the  education  of  their  children 
that  there  was  a  meeting  called  at  the  home  of  one  of 

the  residents  to  consider  the  desirability  of  forming 

■ 

a  school  district.  Of  the  sixteen  residents  who  at¬ 
tended  there  was  but  one  opposed  and  so  steps  were 

taken  to  get  in  touch  with  the  proper  authorities  in 

. 

uegina  to  form  what  was  to  be  known  as  the  Salisbury 
School  District  Ho.  530  of  the  North  Vest  Territories.  (1 


The  first  name  suggested  was  Ila&elmere.  A  decision 
!  was  made  at  the  meeting  to  whicn  reference  is  made  to 
call  it  Salisbury  after  Lord  Salisbury  who  at  that  time 
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s/lis  pre  ier  of  Great  i*itain  and  who  it  was  suggested 
had  risen  from  a  s  tali  beginning  just  as  it  was  hoped 
this  community  would  do. 


Owing  to  a  slight  delay  in  the  building  plana  the  school 
was  not  ready  for  use  until  the  summer  of  1901.  It 
should  be  pointed  out  that  prior  to  this  date  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  a  few  of  the  settlers  had  been  attending  schools 

a 

in  the  adjacent  districts,  namely  Clover  Bar,  East 
iidraonton  and  Colchester  which  had  been  organised  from 
2  to  14  years  previously. 

By  the  end  of  the  century  most  of  the  pioneers 
were  resigned  to  their  task  of  building  a  home  and  a 
livelihood.  Chopping  trees,  grubbing  the  roots ,  and 
breaking  the  sod  wwe  not  easy  ,  but  every  acre  broken 
was  an  achievement  worthwhile  and  a  source  of  pride 
which  bound  the  pioneer  more  closely  to  his  1  rid.  The 
challenging  task  of  the  wife  was  just  as  titanic  as 
that  of  her  husband  as  she  had  to  give  him  added  in¬ 
spiration  to  grapple  ¥/ith  nature,  that  they  might  derive 
the  means  by  which  they  and  their  children  might  live. 

During  this  period  there  had  been  a  slight  retar¬ 
dation  in  the  development  of  the  community.  Apart 
from  the  fact  that  the  Saskatchewan  rebellion  of  1885 
had  delayed  some  of  the  settlers  in  coming  to  Western 

WAS 

Canada,  this  retardation ^chiefly  caused  by  the  presence 
of  a  large amount  of  land  in  the  district  ovmed  by  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Hallway  and  also  by  the  lack  of  gov- 
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ernmental  advice  and  provision  of  transportation  faeii-  - 
it iea .  The  railway  land,  which  was  exempted  from  taxa¬ 
tion,  was  always  held  at  prices  in  advance  of  their 

actual  value  (1). 


( 1  j  otaterent  made  by  the  iidmonton  hand  Agent  in 

the  annual  Report  of  the  department  of  Interior,  1897. 

•  •••♦••••♦••••a****##  •  «  tt  »  9  *  *  • 

This  meant  that  settlers  who  mi  gilt  have  entered  the 
district  were  forced  for  financial  reasons  to  obtain 
land  more  cheaply  elsewhere,  ho  attempt  was  iade  on 
the  part  of  the  land  authorities  to  advise  prospective 
settlers  of  soil  conditions  in  the  district.  As  a 
result  6  homesteaders  in  the  poor  soil  area  in  the 
south-east  corner  of  the  district  were  left  to  dis¬ 
cover  for  themselves  that  t.ieir  land  was  ill-suited 
for  cultivation  purposes.  One  of  these  6  had  already 
left  the  district  and  the  others  were  soon  either  to 
leave  or  to  buy  land  elsewhere  in  the  district.  It 
has  been  previously  noted  that  transportation  facilities 
were  entirely  lacking. 


. 
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CHAPTER  III 

ThABidlTIOH  A, i.;.  UBILIGAIIOL  OB  TsiB  SiU^TLBldh  ST 

The  object  of  this  chapter  will  be  to  trace  the 
process  of  development  of  the  Salisbury  district  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  between  the  years  of  pioneer  settlement , 
dealt  with  in  the  last  chapter,  and  its  present  status 
as  a  farming  community,  which  will  be  considered  in 
chapter  four.  This  period  corresponds  approximately 
with  the  first  twenty  •five  years  of  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury. 

Vo  -..illation 

There  were  may  chaage%  especially  during  tine  early 
oart  of  this  period, in  tie  copulation*  Land  exchanged 
hands  frequently,  Pro®  1901  to  1910  there  had  been  03 
transactions  (see  table  12  pa  . is  £8 ;*  By  1910  lo  of  the 
resident  owners  of  1900  had  moved  away.  The  variations 
in  population  at  five  year  intervals  during  this  period 
for  the  whole  of  the  township  are  given  in  the  table 
in  page  81*  It  should  be  remembered,  while  they  serve 
to  show  the  general  trend  of  population  changes  they 
do  not  present  the  population  of  the  Salisbury  district, 
which  comprises  only  4/9  of  the  area  of  tie  township. 

Apart  from  the  special  reasons  for  these  fluctu¬ 
ations  in  population  that  will  be  dealt  with  later  the 
natural  tendency  for  many  of  the  early  settlers  to 


' 
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move  on  to  a  newer  area  for  more  adventure  must  be  re¬ 
membered.  This  roaming  spirit  was  a  particularly  prom¬ 
inent  characteristic  of  many  of  the  pioneer  bachelors 
twelve  of  whom  had  left  their  log  cabins  either  to  live 
in  the  city  or  to  go  pioneering  once  again.  It  might 
also  be  pointed  out  here  that,  on  the  other  hand,  most 
of  the  re-mining  pioneers  as  well  as  most  of  the  settlers 
who  began  to  flock  into  the  district  early  in  the  cen¬ 
tury,  came  to  live  permanently ,  to  develop  gradually 
their  farms  and  most  of  all,  to  make  hoses  fox*  them¬ 
selves  and  their  families.  This  feature  is  the  tiling 
which  in  general  distinguishes  the  age  of  the  settler 
from  the  age  of  the  pioneer.  As  pointed  out,  however, 
in  this  district,  many  of  the  pioneers  were  soon  trans¬ 
formed  into  genuine  settlers. 

The  total  population  remained  much  the  same  during 
I  the  first  decade.  At  the  same  time,  however,  many 
minor  changes  had  taken  place*  A  alight  fall  prior  to 
1005  vruo  occasioned  at  least  partly  by  special  factors. 
One  of  these  was  the  bouth  African  war  from  1699  -  1902. 
While  only  one  from  Salisbury  district  enlisted  yet 
indirectly  the  general  war  atmosphere  throughout  the 
country  retarded  settlement*  The  other  was  the  entrance 
of  the  land  specul  -tors  or  absentee  owners.  Four  had 
b  >ught  land  prior  to  1901  (see  Tabic  12  page  68  ).  Two 
of  these  had  obtained  possession  of  the  land  scrip  from 


' 
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the  half  breeds  at  50,  per  acre*  „rom  1901  to  1905, 
of  the  ul  laid  transactions  six  were  Made  by  speculators* 
The  typical  policy  followed  was  to  hoy  land  as  cheaply 
as  possible,  hold  it  it  an  enhanced  price  until  the 
gener.1  value  of  land  in  the  district  rose  (see  fable 
referred  above  j  a.id  then  be  able  to  sell  at  a  large 
refit,  halos  in-j  from  ,1,00  to  ,-3*90  per  acre 
were  i a&de  on  such  transactions  prior  to  1905*  hoot 

land,  however,  bought  by  speculators  during  this  per* 

- 

iod  was’ held  for  several  years  as  they  believed  that 
the  land  values  would  inevitably  rise*  ly  keeping  land 
in  their  poBSessloa  at  a  high  price  they  not  inly  im¬ 
pended  say  increase  in  the  population  but  also  delayed 
the  development  of  the  land  and  hindered  the  growth 
of  the  community* 

The  naming  of  Edmonton  (incor  .orated  as  a  city  in 
1904)  as  the  capital  of  the  newly  fussed  Province  of 
alberta  together  with  the  arrival  of  a  transcontinental 
railway,  the  Canadian  or  them  in  190 f  stimulated  an 
Increase  of  interest  in  the  ugric  Itural  possibilities 
of  the  surrounding  area*  This  resulted  in  a  very 
large  influx  of  settlers,  oartlcularly  from  the  West¬ 
ern  ini ted  ctutes  where  the  limit  of  free  lands  had 
been  reached*  (1) 


vl)  D.  Oilier  “The  Early  economic  development  of 

Albert  a**  —  pafte  13  C. 


. 
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During  the  years  of  increased  immigration  from  1906  to 
1910  17  aaere  settlers  entered  the  Salisbury  district. 
Twelve  of  t  ies©  Moved  m  to  land  purchased  direct  from 
previous  residents*  The  other  five  settlers  purchased 
land  from  speculators*  (see  Table  12  page  68 i 

The  nest  important  factor  effecting  the  population 
movements  occurred  in  1912  when  a  land  Doom  in  hdmonton 
reached  tremendous  proportions.  .dmonton  had  long 
been  famous  as  the  trading  centre  for  the  large  bulk 
|  of  the  northern  furs  but  it  was  only  eoatpar  tively  re¬ 
cently  that  her  situation  in  the  centre  of  a  highly 

fertile  agricultural  region  had  begun  to  attract  the 

. 

attention  of  the  outside  world.  lie  fame  of  her  agri¬ 
cultural  possibilities  when  once  established  ;  1  spread 
(1).  The  settlers  who  had  arrived  were  quite  convinced 
of  the  high  quality  of  the  soil  and  in  many  cases  they 
wrote  back  to  their  former  homes  per b  lading  a  number  of 
t ieir  relatives  and  friends  to  follow  after  them*  In 
spite,  however,  if  the  large  immigration  that  had  oc¬ 
curred  it  was  estimated  in  1910  that  only  two  per  cent 
of  the  agricultural  land  regarding  Ldraonton  an  its  centre 
was  under  cultivation  (2). 


(1)  An  outstanding  achievement  occurred  in  1901 
when  one  of  the  settlers  won  the  World  Championship  for 
oats  at  the  raris  deposition,  ills  l  ~nd,  iriciuontly , 
bordered  on  the  Salisbury  district* 

(2)  •♦Alberta**  —  by  Leo  ihwaite,  page  159 


PI 
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Besides  its  agricultural  possibilities  Bdmonton  had 
also  become  recognised  as  trie  cent  er  of  a  rich  timber 
area  and  a  very  valuable  coal  field.  Added  to  this 
was  t  e  fact  that  she  had  become  an  important  trans¬ 
portation  centre  with  two  transcontinental  railways f 
the  capital  of  a  wealthy  province  and  the  seat  of  the 
provincial  university.  All  these  combined  to  create 
a  local  wave  of  pro;  erity.  heal  estate  values  rose* 
land  speculation  was  the  thing  of  the  hour,  excitement 
wus  rife*  everybody  was  going  to  make  a  fortune  over 
night,  uueh  activity  attracted  people  from  far  and  wide. 
Edmont on#s  population  as  given  by  the  Dominion  Census 
Accords  increased  from  31*jC4  in  1911  uo  5b *846  in 
1916,  —  an  increase  of  over  twenty-two  thousand  in 
five  years. 

Sueh  a  state  of  affairs  was  not  without  its  effects 
on  the  Salisbury  district.  A  few  of  the  farmers  sold 
taeir  land  to  speculators  at  high  rates*  moved  into 
the  city  .mere  they  bought  property  at  even  higher  rates 
and  thus*  when  the  land  values  fell,  they  lost.  Two 
of  the  farms  were  subdivided  into  market  gardens*  parts 
of  which  were  sold  at  prices  which  soared  to  as  high 
aa  v  50.00  per  acre.  Altogether  there  were  30  laud 
I  changes  during  the  years  1911  and  1915  (see  Table  12 
<>,h  e  68).  i.  Ml  if  t  IS  ;  Barked  t  Ml  SOT  flvtl  >f  WHf  set¬ 
tlers,  4  \rere  additions  to  farms  and  t me  other  17  were 


. 

f 
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purely  speculation  deals.  The  number  of  farmers  effected 
j  by  an^  such  %et  rich  quick*  policy  was  fortunately  small 
lost  of  them  were  quite  content  to  plod  aaLower  yet  stead¬ 
ier  pace  to  a  more  substantial  type  of  prosperity. 

The  Great  War  from  1914  -  1918  brought  with  it  a 
.oide  spread  a  ricultur&l  prosperity,  From  191  to  lS^Q 
lvv>  new  settlers  entered  the  district  and  9  additions 
were  made  to  present  farms .  The  number  of  speculation 
j  purchases  was  reduced  to  only  5.  Five  of  these  new  set- 
lers  were  returned  soldiers  of  who m  2  bought  land  through 
the  i.  oldiers  *  settlement  Board.  This  Settlement  Board 
nnf ortunat ely  bought  two  quarters  in  the  no or  soil  belt 
of  the  district  during  the  -eriod  of  high  land  values. 

One  of  these  which  had  been  bought  in  1911  by  a  specu¬ 
lator  at  112*50  per  acre  was  sold  to  the  Board  for  v£8. 

The  other  which  dad  been  bought  by  a  settler  for  * 13.75 
also  in  1911  was  sold  to  the  Board  for  *<25 •  These  high 

|  land  values  together  with  the  poor  quality  of  the  soil 

' 

made  it  exceedingly  difficult  for  these  settlers.  The 
boldiers*  Settlement  Board  might  have  used  greater  care 
in  the  choice  of  the  farms.  The  high  prices  of  farm 
products  continued  until  1920.  Many  of  those  farmers 
who  were  well  established  expanded  in  buildings  as  well 
as  in  land.  Apart  from  the  changes  in  settlement  noted 
during  this  period  a  few  other  factors  were  responsible 
for  changes  in  population,  beven  residents  went  Over¬ 
seas  —  of  whom  only  2  returned.  The  influenza  epidemic 


. 
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following  the  war  caused  a  sli.Jb.tly  higher  death  rate 
which  combined  with  the  war  conditions  caused,  if  any¬ 
thing,  a  lower  birth  rate.  Also  a  greater  mobility  )f 
population  .xad  resulted,  particularly  from  the  improve¬ 
ment  in  eo::manicatio?i  facilities  of  which  the  moot  im¬ 
portant  was  tie  introduction  of  rany  more  automobile® 

during  the  period  of  prosperity  following  the  war  (lj  * 

■ 

•  *••«••••  •  *♦•*■•••«  •  ••»••*  •  * 

(I)  She  first  automobile  -ms  purchased  in  1912*- 

•  •-wee  *••••••*•*•«•••••••-•  *•••-«-••«-*«  e  *  »  -  •ee«reeeeeee9-ee»« 

She  depression  which  occurred  in  1921,  while  it 
affected  adversely  a  ;ri culture  in  general »  did  not 
have  any  very  serious  react! •>»»  on  the  Salisbury  com¬ 
munity.  prices  of  grain  fell  from  high  peake  that  had 
been  reached  in  the  '-'ear  previous  but  they  were  still 
j  good  and,  since  the  yields  were  generally  high,  the 
farmers  still  continued  to  do  well*  Those  engaged  mere 
exclusive  Ip  in  dairying  arid  in  livestock  production,  in 
which  the  prices  dropped  much  le  s  , ,  did  even  better 
t-  an  those  ;ho  put  greater  erarlianir;  on  grain  growing* 

The  settlement  of  the  district  waa  complete  by 
1925*  A  prosperous  era  which  became  evident  in  19  f 
encouraged  the  entrance  of  five  more  settlers  and  eight 
further  additions  to.be  made  to  the  holdings  of  t 
operators*  fhere  had  been  an  increase  in  population 
since  1921  due  parily  to  an  increase  in  farm  laborers 


■ 
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and  tartly  to  a  slightly  higher  birth  rate,  both  if 
which  resulted  from  the  improved  financial  conditions. 

-he  average  age  of  the  operators  had  increased  since 

the  beginning  of  the  period?  the  proportion  of  the 
children  to  the  total  population  was  .larger  then  be¬ 
fore  1900s  while  the  difference  in  the  numbers  of  the 
sexes  had  grown  rich  less,  The  latter  was  the  result 
of  the  fact  that  most  of  the  former  bachelors  hah 
eitner  -moved  away  or  had  been  married  and  all  the  in¬ 
coming  settlers  were  .married* 

hroo ch  of  a  Community  >.sci  :u  uiecs 

The  building  of  the  „ all scary  school  in  1901  in¬ 
volving  the  assessing  of  the  first  tax  of  3#  per  acre 

a 

represented  the  first  community  under  caking,  and  ex  ;-resse 
in  a  tangible  way  the  recognition  of  a  consciousness 
that  the  settlors  composed  a  distinct  group,  roon 
afterwards  the  school  building  was  used  for  regular 
church  services  and  also  a  little  later  an  active  aim- 
day  School  was  organised  drawing  me  *bers  from  all  parts 
of  the  district.  These  services  were  held  under  ti.e 
auspices  of  the  lethodist  Church  connected  first  rith 
Edmonton  and  later  with  Clover  Bax**  Just  prior  to 
this,  in  1399  a  Presbyterian  Church  had  been  built 
two  miles  north  of  the  school  and  on  Anglican  Church 
two  and  a  half  miles  south  —  both  of  which  drew  part 
of  their  membership  from  Salisbury*  The  school  eecne 


' 
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to  have  acted  more  and  more  as  the  centre  for  the  re- 
li  -ions  activities  of  the  coonunity  ,  tending  at  the 
brJiie  time  to  become  less  and  less  composed  of  members 
of  any  single  denomination. 

In  1902  the  Salisbury  community  united  with  the 
other  rural  c orrauait ies  to  the  west  and  south  to  form 
the  Local  Improvement  District  to*  2G~4  organised  from 
Aegina,  the  capital  jf  the  dortliresi  territories.  A 
representative  '••,s  ?ia*aed  to  the  council  and  the  first 
local  iwprovenent  tnx  of  >sr  acre  was  levied, 
this  was  the  first  organised  attempt  to  improve  trans¬ 
portation  facilities  for  the  purpose  of  constructing 
reals ,  building  bridges,  and  draining  3lough3.  A 
further  proof  of  the  consolidation  of  the  settlors  in¬ 
to  a  community  \mn  the  openin  '  of  a  general  ntore  and 
Post  Office  (X)  in  1911,  one  'lie  ast  of  the  s eh col. 


(1)  The  1  ffice  was  called  Lest  Salisbury* 
This  was  necessaiy  because  of  the  fact  that  there  was 
already  a  Salisbury  Post  iff  ice  in  Lew  Brunswick. 


This  also  marked  the  beginning  of  rural  mail  delivery, 
at  first  twice  a  *eok  and  later  three  times,  from  the 
Clover  Bar  stati on* four  and  a  half  nil&s  north,  The 
introduction  of  the  tele  hone  in  1909  helped  to  bring 
the  settlers  into  closer  relationship. 

Organised  recreation  was  begun  during  the  curly 


* 


*kO. 

years  of  this  period.  Interest  was  first  taken  in 

soccer  and  hockey.  Teams  were  formed  which  played  in 
competition  with  leagues  from  jthor  rural  communities 
and  from  Sdnonton*  A  little  liter  interest  turned  to 
"baseball  *  After  baseball  had  a  *  run*  for  a  few  years 
it  w.jz  replaced  again  by  s  >ecer.  Particularly  in  the 
ter  time  community  parties  were  held  at  the  homes 
of  the  young  people*  In  the  tmaeser  large  eomsmnity 
basket  picnics  were  held  on  the  local  ionic  grounds* 
An  era  of  expansion  of  eorwonity  institutions 
was  experienced  fallowing  191.  .  In  that  yen  *  the  Do- 
cal  Improvement  District  Do*  26b4  referred  t  above 
aaalgaiaated  with  the  :  I  oly  to  the  east 

Jo*  .DU4,  to  forni  the  Municipal  District  of  rathe ona 
Jo.  518  (see  ..tao  page  6*)  In  191b  a  cent**  .1  community 
church  was  built*  In  1  16  owing  to  the  demand  for 
greater  accomodation  a  new  brick  school  was  built* 

Another  undertaking  which  tended  to  promote  grea¬ 
ter  solidity  was  the  incurring  of  a  unity  debt 
for  educational  ur  oses*  o.ing  mainly  to  the  in¬ 
creased  school  attendance  it  became  necessary  to  erect 
a  new  school  in  1916.  for  this  purpose  a  by-law  was 
passed  authorizing  an  issue  of  debentures  of  the 
Salisbury  School  iotrict  So.  530.  Toe  offer  of  the 
rewind  &1  lover  omen t  of  tlQ5.i5  at  7 /.>  was  accepted 
for  these  debentures*  The  money  was  to  be  repaid  in 
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twenty  conserutive  .nnual  payiriente.  This  public  debt 

V 

necessitated  an  increase  in  the  tak  rate  from  7.2/  to 

,  •  ^  !■ 

10.3/  per  acre. 

1 1  I ' 

i,nm raary  of  the  bt&te  of  4evelooiaenfc 
-'ae  economic  or  j  yre  >u  that  had  been  made  during 
the  course  of  this  transition  period  was  quite  re- 
uurhlbic*  The  tendency  toward  diversified  farming 

iioteu  at  tile  beginning  of  the  period  -toe  now  definite* 

-  -  -  .  yu  ! 

ly  established.  hie  t  :*e?aendous  increase  in  the  popu- 
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lull  m  of  ...d  ionton  had  greatly  improved  the  kkrketvfor 
several  agricultural  products,  .rob ably  the  most  im- 


lK  • 


port ant,  an  far  as  Salisbury  was  concerned,  were  dairy 


v*b. 


products t  particularly  whole  railk.  m  1905  there  was 

'  -h  -  .&  - 

a  -V 

but  one  farmer  iutthe  district  selling  milk  and  cream 
in  the  city,  in  1925  tuo.re  were  IB  large  dairy  herds 
with  ./ell  eq  tipped, g  .  "ornment  inspected  barns  from 
which  riilk  for  eonsun  hi  on  was  h  tiled,  daily  into  the 
city  ,  chiefly  in  wagons  although  a  few  trucks  had  be¬ 
gun  to  be  used.  Another  field  which  had  been  greatly 
stimulated  by  the  appearance  of  a  ready  market  was 

that  of  root  crops.  uring  the  war  period  when  the 

\ 

price  of  food  stuffs  was  high  several  farmers  began 
to  cultivate  heed  crops,  particularly  potatoes.  At 
the  aaue  tine  two  sna.1  acreage  farriers  moved  into 
the  district  and  began  to  specialise  almost  exclu- 
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Two  branches  of  mixed  farming  t.ut  iad  received 
coueidercble  at tent ion  were  uit  cultivation  of  rog- 


grain  and  the  ;  rodue  bi  on  of  purebred  live- 


gives..*  no  doubt  *  by  the  sue- 
cose  achieved  at  tne  laris  hxpoel ti-n  in  1901  by  a 
va!  .  t  age  Mj*  it 

wee  not,  h  wev-  ,  until  1::  jB  that  the  vision  of  one 
of  the  ce..-.  .  'it-,  convinced  -tim  that  there 

was  a  infinite  opening  for  the  growth  of  high  class 
livestock  4:  d  seed.  In  teat  year  ii&  purchased  uis 

,:iiae  .etfiae  frees  of  the 

herds  in  tat  .  oiiduion  located  at  .  .lit on*  Ontario.  -  e 
also  eve  greater  care  to  tue  tillage  ox  his  xield 


crr.s.  curing 


folio  in,,  j  ■  go. aw  tills  Suit  lar- 


ier  obtained  numerous  r  t  -  ■  ••  fith  nis  exhibits  at  the 

2taonton  hxliibition  iuclv.  -  *  - 

his  b'vine  and  medals  for  the  best  samples  of  oats  and 


barley  .  iany  neighbors  were  soon  -ernnudea  oi  she 
/Ossib ilit ie- o  t  ...at  loy  i  •-  tma  direct- on*  it  w<aS 
Xoi'jg  before  purebred  oxford  shee.  ,  and  bhorthom  and 
holstein  cattle  were  introduced  iutothe  district.  A 
little  later  purebred  Clyde,  .?.  archer  on  and  Belgian 
horse i  -  certified  seed  wotui.  >es  were  added  to  til© 


list,  tie  end  of  -hep  riod  na  iy  of  the  dal is bury 

farmers  had  xec  rf.-cogni3t.ed  over  a  Large  territoiy 
me.  producers  of  high  quality  livestock,  and  field  crops. 


. 


. 


*5 

C oncurrent  with  tills  increase  in  mixed  faning 
activity  was  the  development  'if  the  Individual  f arras. 
Much  virgin  soil  had  been  brought  under  cultivation, 
iarticularly  during  the  last  13  years  if  the  eriod  a 
great  deal  of  breaking  had  been  dose,  eleven  of  the 
farmers,  10  of  whoa  had  been  in  tlie  eorjR&inity  since 
1300  or  orevi oim ,  had  increased  the  else  of  their 
holdings.  :-m  f-'irm&r  had  added  4  quarter  sections, 
another  2.  and  the  rewairdng  9  Mad  added  mm  each# 
fhis  increase  to  the  else  of  various  farms  and  also 
the  incoming  of  more  settlers  meant  that  by  the  end . 
of  the  period  there  were  no  charter  sections  that 
were  still  unfenced.  KLeven,  however,  were  all  at  13*1 
being  used  entirely  for  pasture  oar  >o*4*«  of  these  3 
were  situated  in  tile  grey  soil  belt  i u  the  south-extern 
portion  of  the  district. 

Housing  aeeoHnedatl on  on  the  individual  farms 
had  greatly  improved,  Twenty -si...  ne  nouses  had  been 
built  (see  Table  16 page  75.,  ..'ter  l  sb  re  were 
no  more  log  houses  erected  and  those  which  then  ex¬ 
isted  began  to  be  gradually  replaced  by  frame  or  brick 
structures.  Of  the  twenty-six  new  houses  4  were  fully 
modern  homes  equipped  with  electric  light,  water  sup¬ 
ply  and  furnace  heating.  )ne  of  these  built  during 
the  period  of  hi *h  prices  in  1920  cost  V1  ,000. 

A  very  evident  transformation  in  agricultural 
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machinery  had  occurred,  ..lmost  every  farm  implement 
had  "been  improved*  The  old-time  fee&erlese,  baggerless, 
blo-oerless,  steam  threshing  outfits  with  large  gangs 
of  lelpers  which  travelled  a  definite  routs  from  one 
farm  to  another  had  been  largely  re  laced  by  smaller 
[more  efficient  threshers  operated  by  tract ora  and 
| considerably  fewer  laborers,  "Walking  plows  were  first 
replaced  bp  horse  gang  plows  and  then*  again  on  sever¬ 
al  farms,  by  engine  gangs,  .Jany  other  innovations 
raignt  be  mentioned*  That  is  hardly  accessary  *  At 
is  essential,  though#  to  add  that  the  invention  and 
introduction  of  newer  agricultural  machinery  was  given 
a  great  impetus  during  t he  period  of  high  prices  of 
farm  products  following  the  war.  Implement  companies 
took  advantage  of  this  period  of  prosperity,  and  also 
the  succeeding  one  beginning  in  1924 ,  not  only  to  im¬ 
prove  their  machines  out  also  to  increase  their  sales* 
farmers  were  often  persuaded  to  buy  mere  on  the  basis 
of  conveniency  than  of  financial  expediency. 

Farming  methods  were  changing,  partly  because  of 
new  machine®  and  artly  because  oi  certain  environ¬ 
mental  factors.  Up  to  about  1917  furtu  generally 
stacked  their  grain  in  the  fall  and  then  waited  tor 
the  large  threshing  outfit  to  come  any*  time  from  Sep¬ 
tember  l:th  to  Christmas  or  sometimes  even  later. 

Uith  the  increase  in  the  number  of  outfits,  many  of 
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the  far  iers  either  owning  their  own  or  jointly  with 
their  neighbors,  it  beca  e  possible  to  thresh  directly 
from  the  stocks  thus  eliminating  the  stacking  opera¬ 
tion,  hummerfallo /ing  /as  not  begun  an  any  large 
scale  until  about  the  same  time  —  1917  (!}. 


(1)  Previous  to  that  time  the  farmers  had  used 
timothy  in  their  rotation  to  help  to  build  up  the  * 
soil  after  the  grain  crops*  &anerf  allow  was  -  lade 
necessary  largely  by  the  appearance  of  tnistles  and 
other  noxious  weeds*  It  was  also  rec  jmmeaded  ul  an 
efficient  way  to  maintain  the  fertility  of  the  soil* 


fhe  development  of  dairying  caused  more  'attention  to 
be  given  to  the  raising  of  forage  crops  and  the 
building  of  silos  for  the  sunflower  and  com  ensilage, 
be  introduction  of  the  aut  mobiles  had  increased 

the  desire  for  the  improvement  of  roads.  A  substan¬ 
tial  amount  of  work  was  done  on  then  yearly ,  especially 

i  out  to  the  formation  of  the  municipality  in 

1912.  It  was  not,  however,  until  1921  /hen  the  grants 
from  the  government  were  greatly  increased  (2)  that 
any  rapid  progress  was  made. 


(2)  The  government  rr  its  to  the  municipality 
for  road  construct  ion  prior  to  1921  had  not  been  .ore 
than  v 400*00  annually.  In  that  year  the  new  n- 

ment  increased  the  annual  allowance  t >  1  00.  0. 


' 

■ 
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Market  facilities  h^d  been  made  more  accomodating 
to  the  farmers  <  :ough  out  western  Canada  largely  as  a 
result  of  their  co-operative  attempts  to  improve  con¬ 
ditions.  The  elevator  com  antes?  denied  the  farmers 
the  right  to  check  their  grain  weights,  to.  receive  the 
screenings  for  which  th  .,.  -ere  docked,  or  to  soot  a 
car  into  which  t  :e$  might  load  directly.  The  removal 
of  these  unfavorable  practices  oa  the  oar t  of  those 
who  had  previously  held  more  than  their  fair  share  of 
control  iued  to  greater  interest  in  co- ope  rati  In 

the  Salisbury  district  tne  organ! aafei  m  of  the  JP*  i. 
bocal  i.i  1911  was  a  result  of  this  increased  interest, 
juater  in  the  period,  in  1920,  the  .dairy  farmers  in  th# 
district  co-operated  with  those  in  other  districts 
around  the  city  to  fora  the  a&monton  UiXk  Producer* & 
Association  primarily  to  deal  in  a  co-operative  way 
with  tae  retail  dairy  establishments  in  regard  to  the 
fixing  of  wholesale  prices.  Also  several  farmers  in 
the  community  associated  the as elves  with  provincial 
and  national  livestock  breeders  nd  seed  growers  associ¬ 
ations  which  .-ad  sprung  up  as  a  result  of  the  general 
desire  of  the  farmers  all  across  the  country  JO  better 
be th  the  production  and  market i up  of  agricultural  pro¬ 
ducts. 

j-jy  tiie  end  of  the  first  quarter  if  the  present 
century  Salisbury  wa s  ra  idly  laturing  into  a  typical 
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western  fuming  c  ororauni  ty .  The  influence  of  both 

y 

internal  and  external  forces  l&d  been  re&t*  Growth 
been  r&  -id,  both  in  the  economic  and  social  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  cnni&uaity  •  the  etage  »  ,/ell  set  for  the 
future  stabilising  of  cov-r.tnnity  organisation,  crystal¬ 
lising  of  institutions  and  growth  of  a  very  real  social 
solidarity* 
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CHAPTER  IV 

P-j^ept  giu/idg  cmvJiiiiT 

In  this  chapter  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  mice 
a  broad  and  yet  inclusive  survey  of  the 
nature  of  the  Salisbury  community  at  iae  preseat  time* 
The  various  observations  that  have  been  uaue  will  be 
presented  in  the  following  sections :  population, 
economic  structure  and  social  structure. 

?o  milution 

During  the  thirty  years  from  1901  to  1931  the 
population  of  the  Salisbury  district  had  increased 
from  105  to  190,  an  increase  of  from  (.  •  0  persons  per 
square  mile  in  1901  to  11.9  in  1  31.  This  increase 
per  square  mile  for  the  balisbuiy  district  had  been 
slightly  greater  than  the  corresponding  increase  for 
the  whole  township,  of  which  Salisbury  forms  a  little 
l6wv  imkI  half  • 

The  figure  for  the  whole  township  in  1931  was 
13.4  persons  er  square  mile.  Table  I  presents  these 
facts  and  also  gives  a  com mrison  with  the  rapid  pop¬ 
ulation  increases  in  Edmonton  and  in  the  Province  as 
a  whole  during  the  same  period. 

The  population  of  the  Salisbury  district  raiyb 
be  analysed  into  37  operators,  32  f  r  i  laborers. 
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homemakers,  7  '  children  and  8  others.  Xhe  operators,  w 
directed  the  f&rra£were  com 003 ed  of  5  bachelors  ,  30 
married  men,  one  widower  and  one  spinster.  There  were 
..5  male  and  €  female  farm  laborers.  The  homemakers  in 
all  cases  were  the  wives  or  3isters  of  the  operators 
who  were  responsible  for  the  work  in  the  ho  le.  The re 
were  44  male  children  and  38  female  children.  These 
included  the  sons  and  daughters,  living  on  the  home 
farm,  who  were  not  either  independent  operators  or 
homemakers .  All  others  included  families  of  the  res¬ 
ident  school-teacher  and  road-engineer.  'The  total  sex 
distribution  w us  in  the  ratio  of  110  male  to  80  female • 


This  discrepancy  may  be  accounted  for  in  two  ways. 

X irst ,  in  the  fact  that  there  were  20  more  male  farm 
laborers  hired  than  female  and  second,  by  reason  of 
the  greater  tendency  of  the  daughters  to  leave  home 
on  finishing  their  education  than  for  the  sons  (see 
page  54  ).  The  data  concerning  population  elements  and 
sex  distribution  are  given  in  Table  2. 


TABLE  2 

m  Sent s>  and  a  ex  Distribution  of  Salisbury  Population 

1931  


■  ooulat i  on  .le  lent s 


Operators. . . . 
farm  Laborers., 
omerruLkers . . . 

Children . 

All  others . . . 


Total, 


Male 


36 

26 

44 

4 


110 


Female 


1 

6 

37 

32 

4 


80 


‘ 


C 


. 

. 


. 
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Most  of  the  Salisbury  operators  were  of  British 
origin*  Twenty  of  the  37  were  born  in  Canada  &nd»  of 
these,  10  were  born  in  lberta.  Ten  others  were  born 
in  the  British  Isles  and  5  were  bom  in  the  United 
States.  The  birthplaces  of  the  arents  of  these  oper¬ 
ators  were  in  substantially  the  same  proportion  with 
the  exception  that  none  were  born  in  Western  Canada* 
The  total  number  of  operators  from  British  stock  was 
01/’.  Detail-  of  the  birthplaces  of  both  opmratex-s  and 
parents  of  operator*  &p  ear  in  Table  3 

TABLE  3 


Birthplaces  of  Salisbury  Operators  and 
Parents  of  Operators 


Birthplace 


Canadas 

Alberta. ..... 

Manitoba* .... 

On tar i o ..... . 

Quebec . . . 

Jtora  ocotia. . 
Prince  ^iward 


So.  of  Opera- 
i/a  of  tors  Shoe©  Par' 
Gper*  .tare  ents  were  .  ora 


in  this  lace. 


10 

1 


Island. 


5 

1 

1 


7 

1 

3 

6 


British  Isles: 
ongland. . • 
Scotland. . 
Ireland. . . 


United  ctates 

Russia . . . 

Sorway . 


10 


37 


IB 

5 

2 


37 


Total 


■ 


* 


. 


T  'i.e  average  a ge  of  the  op-  raters  was  46*3  years, 
There  are  re  2  under  30  years  of  age#  £md  3  were  60  years 
3ld  or  over*  Ae  greatest  age  reported  was  78  years* 
■lie  average  of  the  homemakers  was  41*3,  considerably 
lest,  than  that  of  the  operators*  Ihere  were  7  under 
30  years  and  the  same  number  over  60  as  there  were 
operators  of  that  age  group*  A  mnem&ry  of  the  age  dis¬ 
tribution  by  5 -year  groups  of  both  operators  and  home- 
makers  appears  in  Table  4* 

f&BJM  4 

Operators  and  Homemakers  Classified  by  Ages 
5- Year  groups 


bo*  of 

©i. 

lo .  of 

00*  of 

Age  Group 

Ope  i*a- 

..©Hie— 

age  a-r ©up 

Opera- 

Home- 

tors 

makers 

tors 

makers 

20  -  24  yrs 

» 

2 

50  -  54  f rs . 

5 

4 

25  -  29 

2 

5 

55  -  59 

4 

2 

30  ~  34 

3 

6 

60  -  64 

1 

2 

35  -  39 

3 

7 

65  -  over 

2 

1 

£*Q  -  44 

9 

2 

Average  age: 

45  -  49 

8 

6  I 

Operators 

****  %0#3  Ab  • 

-  i  o  nsemakers  —  41 

>3  yrs* 

37 

37 

The  residence  of  the  farm  operators  in  Alberta 
averaged  sli  itly  >ver  50  years*  )i*e  had  resided  in 
Alberta  for  50  years*  Two  others  had  resided  in  the 
province  for  45  years.  Thirty  had  been  in  the  province 
over  20  year®.  he  term  lived  continuously  on  the  farm 
o iterated  in  1931  averaged  18 #7  years*  Two  farmers  had 


. 

. 


. 


. 
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-inn  of  the  operators  were  sons  of  original  set¬ 
tlers.  In  nost  cases  they  had  lived  in  the  district 
'inch  longer  than  they  had  operated  the  far is  on  which 
they  were  living  in  1931.  This  largely  explains  the 
reason  why  there  was  a  large  percentage  who  had  occu¬ 
pied  v  e  m  f  orphan  ten  years*  It  .  :  ig  the 

prosperous  part  of  this  last  decade  that  roany  of  the 
sons  of  the  Salisbury  farmers  began  to  operate  farms 
of  their  own.  Besides  the  9  operators  who  were  sons 
of  original  settlers  in  Salisbury  there  were  5  other 
operators  who  were  sons  of  original  settlers  in  adja¬ 
cent  districts,  uix  ope- rat  ova  were  themselves  orig¬ 
inal  settlers.  Alto  ether  the  number  of  opei^afore 
who  were  either  original  settlers  or  sons  of  ori  ;inal 
settlers  com  rised  54/5  of  the  total  operators. 

The  total  number  of  children  living  on  the  Salis¬ 
bury  f  jr ms  was  70.  of  this  number  44  were  boys,  who 
had  an  average  age  of  13.8  years,  and  3d  ere  girls, 
who  had  an  average  age  of  10*0  years.  Of  the  children 
up  to  the  age  of  14  the  proportion  between  boys  and 
girls  was  very  evenly  balanced*  from  1  years  up¬ 
ward  the  .number  of  girls  rapidly  dwindled.  There  were 
only  8  girls  of  15  years  or  over  at  home  on  the  farms* 
while  there  were  X  boys.  The  tendency  for  the  daugh¬ 
ters  to  leave  home  to  'orfcin  the  near  by  city  &aa  been 
much  'renter  than  for  the  ooys,  who  were  more  attached 
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the  soil  either  by  predilection  or  by  economic  nec¬ 
essity  .  Table  C  presents  the  distribution  of  children 
by  age  gr  >ups* 

TABZ*B  6 

Children  (1)  on  the  Salisbury  Farms 
Classified,  by  Age  Group® 

1931 


Un¬ 

der 

5 

'  w. 

to 

9 

V'rs . 

10 

to 

14 

l  rs . 

15 

to 

19 
ire . 

20 

to 

24 

Trs. 

25 
x  rs . 
and 
ver 

total 

average 

Age 

ho ye* .. 

7 

n 

? 

IX 

§ 

5 

44 

13*8 

Cri  rife . . 

? 

10 

7 

5 

Z 

1 

52 

10.6 

Total . . 

14 

18 

14 

xe 

7 

6 

76 

12..  5 

IT 

)  iSi 

tl&ren  as  here  used  referred  to 

all  sons' 

and  daughters  living  mi I  home  with  the  esce..  f  in¬ 

dependent  fam  operators  or  hoiaeaajsers  , 

h e-aides  the  children  listed  &  -•■re  there  were  9 
sons  ,nd  :5  daughters  of  the  present  operator®  who  were 
themselves  either  oper  tirs  or  hoacnataum  in  the  dis¬ 
trict.  This  lakes  a  total  of  21  sons  and  3  daughters 
who  had  remained  on  farms  in  the  district  after  fin-  .. 
i shins  school.  There  had  been  ;■  '  other  children  of 
these  ope  rat  ere  wl?  •>  once  lived  in  the  Suliafcuuy  district 
who  have  permanently  left.  )f  these  16  were  daughters 
and  10  were  ;  ms.  All  of  these  dau  liters,  of  /horn  12 
were  lurried,  were  living  in  the  cities  or  towns  either 
in  Canada  or  United  States,  live  of  the  10  sons  were 
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■  :tt /;  w  T' ,!  in  .  r eultur 1  7or?.c  el  severe  9  the  other  5 
^ith  the  exception  of  one,  were  «*S sgag"  |  e  S  ual 

in  the  cities#  There  •  re  re  also  other  children, 
Mainly  of  t r.xie  ooer&t ors  who  had  Moved  into  the  dis- 
trict  daring  the  lost  Id  gears,  fii  hid  never  lived 
rn  the  district.  .his  nade  the  total  answer  of  living 
children  of  -.&■•-  ,.•  .Xloowiy  operators  111. 

:  the  37  operators  in  the  district  5  acre  bach¬ 
elors  and  oiie  ••:ms  a  .luster,  hence  -  the  average  nimber 
of  living  c-  1  :rro  for  the  reate. iiiiiig  hi  operators  was 
ah  ihe  average  nambor  of  children  of  these'  sane  31 
one  raters  hi  were  living  on  hie  hone  i  ras  vras  3  #3# 

The  naamfeor  of  resided  members  of  the  family  on 
the  farm  ranged  from  ore  to  h.  In  1  eases  there  ;/an 
only  o/se  ran  1  l*,;  at  of  the  family  oa  the  farm,  they 
were  both  bachelors .  file  mothers  >r  sisters  lived 
"in  the  other  three.  A  sister  lived  with  the  spin¬ 
ster  i.-id  a  son  .and  daughter  with  the  widower#  The 
aver...  ’©  numba  ■■*  *?  Members  >f  the  f wittily  living  on  the 
37  farms  w....s  4.1#  in  Table  7  the  number  of  Salisbury 
farm  are  classified  by  the  number  >f  family  members 
resident  m  them  at  the  time  of  survey ,  X?eeemberltt3l# 
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TABUS  a 

Salisbury  Farms  (1)  Classified  by  the  dumb or 
of  lies i dent  Family  ..embers 

1931 

So,  of 
resident 
Family 
Members 

ho*  Of 

Fame 

Ho,  of 
aesi dent 

Members 

0  *  0  % 

JmmB: 

1>»  ,**.,*. 
2*4*,  *  ,  * 

3,, 

4  •  •  ,  »  ,  « 
o  *  •  •  •  *  * 

2 

§ 

8  •  I 

7 

7 

' ••*••• 

7  *  .»  «  *  *  * 

%  and 
.  ■  over 

3 

2 

a 

^ 

Average 

number; 

4.1 

...  ....  . . . . .  .... 

37 

(lj  ’lliere""weri  6  other  fame  operated  by  nbn- 
resident  operators  (see  page  64,; 


The  average  grade  recoiled  in  m3slo;.  .1  tgr  the  opera-' 
tors  was  7.4.  Fifteen  of  the  operators  had  no t  com¬ 
pleted  their  public  school  work.  Of  these  6  had  not 
passed  "beyond  grade  three,  of  the  10  who  had  c  uitimned 

after  passing  grade  eight,  4  had  finished  grade  nine 
and  then  sto  e&,  one  had  completed  grade  10,  three 
had  attended  business  or  technical  college,  and  another 
had  taken  a  course  at  an  agricultural  college,  and  one 
was  a  university  graduate,  Theaaverage  grade  readied 
by  the  homemakers  was  8,9,  >f  the  17  who  had  con¬ 
tinued  beyond  public  school  4  had  been  to  normal  and 
2  had  attended  the  university,  The  sons  of  the  opera¬ 
tors  showed  a  higher  proportional  educational  attain— 


'  . 
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ment.  Of  the  31  v/1 id  had  completed  their  school  work 
the  average  grade  reached  was  9.  ■*  All  but  5  had  com¬ 
pleted  tiieii  1 lCw  fourteen  had  continued 
into  high  school  and.  of  these  5  had  graduated  from 
a  provincial  agricultural  college,  2  from  a  business 
or  technical  college,  on©  from  normal  and  3  from  the 
university *  The  daughters ,  on  trie  other  hand,  had 
not  gone  as  far*  the  average  grade  reached,  for  the 
19  who  had  completed  their  school  work  was  3.8*  .four 
had  attended  business  college  and  one  had  been  to  nor¬ 
mal,  All  the  others  had  not  gone  beyond  grade  ten* 
Details  of  the  education  of  operators*  homemakers  and 
children,  nho  hud  completed  their  school  work  at  the 
time  of  the  survey,  appear  in  Table  8* 


. 
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TABX&  Q 

.Education  of  Operators,  Homemakers  and  Children  (;:) 
who  have  .-/ini shed  their  School  .5 ork 


Grade 

So.  of 

ho.  of 

Ho*  of  one 

f  o  .  of 

Completed 

operators 

gg  IrfeMI 

Finished 

Caught erg 

GCiiool 

Finished 

xehool 

I  -*  *  *  *  *  9 

fir**  .  *  9 

3 

3 

1 

2 

IV*  * . . 

* 

2 

MN» 

«* 

VI.*... 

4 

4 

1 

VII...,, 

3 

«*«*« 

5 

2 

VIII,...* 

IS 

13 

12 

8 

IX  * . •  .  * 

4 

3 

1 

2 

X  *  *  *  • « 

‘m+.m* 

3 

2 

1 

xl  I  *  *  *  *  * 

1 

1 

****  **■ 

.«**» 

Agriculture 

College. 

1 

1 

5 

_  +*m 

Business  or 
Technical 

College, 

3 

3 

2 

4 

X onaal ..... 

4 

1 

1 

University. 

1 

2 

3 

Total. ..... 

,  3? 

37 

31 

19 

Average 
Grade  (2) 

Completed. • 

7.4 

8,9 

9.6 

8.8 

(1)  All  living  children  of  calisimry  operators 
who  had  either  lived  or  were  living  in  the  district* 


(2)  In  arriving  at  these  averages  the  business, 
technical  and  agricultural  colie  tescourees  sere  &r~ 
bitr;  ily  set  a  being  equivalent  to  Grade  XI,  the 
.or  ml  school  course  to  Grade  XII  and  the  University 
courses  varied  from  what  were  considered,  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  compilation,  grades  XIII  to  XVI* 


- 

- 

>  • 
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Twenty- three  of  the  37  Salisbury  operators  had 
followed  from  one  to  4  other  occupations  before  farming* 
Details  of  the  numb  -  r  and'  icrcentage  of  operators  who 


nac  been  engaged  in  other  than  farm  work  during  their 
careers  ap  ear  in  Table  9. 


number  of  Salisbury  Operators  haring;  .lumber 
of  Occupations  other  t,an  Faming 


Mo,  of  -Other 
Occupations 

Ho.  of  ■ 
Operators 

Percentage  of 

Operat ore 

is  one  *••••**•« 

14 

27.9 

1  *  »•***»»** 

11 

29.7 

-  -  *••«*  *  *  •  «  * 

7 

18*9 

3  . . • » 

4 

10*S 

1 

2*7 

fetal* • , 

37 

100 

Of  the  14  who  had.  followed  so  other  occupation 
12  were  either  ej one  of  original  settlers  or  original 
settler®  who  had  cose  direct  from  farms  in  Easters 
Canada,  file  occupations  engaged  in  other  than  farm¬ 
ing,  "y  the  other  23  operators,  varied  greatly,  'The 
largest  number  of  occu  ati  ons  were  those  of  *-•  e: lieki lied 
artisans,  of  which  there  were  15*  Clerks  personal 
and  civil  servant  oosltions  occupied  9*  cix  had  been 
entrepreneurs  in  other  types  of  business- r  1  had  engaged 
in  professional  work,  5  had  been  highly-  killed  artisans 
and  5  had  previously  followed  semi -agricultural  pursuits 


. 


. 

■ 


. 
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Table  10  presents  the  number  and  classification  of  the 
previous  occupations  of  the  Salisbury  operators* 

TABLE  10 

Previous  Occupations  of  Salisbury  Operators 


C lass  1 f 1 cat i on 

Ho* 

Classification 

Mo* 

.  Pofessiormls 

Highly  skilled 

Engineer* *.**.* 

1 

Artisans* 

Ecok-binder ..... 

.  1 

Entrepreneurs s 

Oar pen ter .*»»** 

3 

Auctioneer. .... 

1 

o  t cap" 1 liter# * . 

X 

Hitcher  *  *  »#***■* 

1 

5 

£  &  3 1  e  iMSfl  .  •  *  *  •  m  • 

1 

3#al*& killed 

livszyoaiu***** 

1 

Artisans* 

otorekeeper. ... 

1 

Bri&gework* .... 

1 

Wholesaler. .... 

1 

LttX  lai  ; l£i  ....... 

Foundry  ........ 

X 

£ 

** 

w 

Freighter* . 

1 

C  le  rks  *  Be  cm  onml 

hardener  *  *  # .... 

1 

and  Civii  Servants i 

^usibem&n. ..... 

2 

Or’  y  •*•*••*•»»* 

5 

is  i  nor 

3 

.hustler  »»*-»*..** 

1 

Packer  and  Guide 

1 

0  o  ole  *»»*.»«»»». 

1 

»uilw4sy  »««»..** 

1 

Druggist ........ 

1 

Bailor  * ........ 

1 

ost  Office..... 

.  1 

*  cl  e  p*  i  one  ****** 

1 

9 

i  >e 1  rii  -  A  g  ricult  ur  al  s 

~~  15 

Horse-dealer.: . . 

1 

.  .anche  r  * 

3 

rarmo  ?.  .  « .  .... 

1 

5 

Total  (1) 

41 

(1)  This  total  checks  with  the  figures  in  fable  9. 


. 
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iucom  ic  structure 

She  Jg'arm 

The  area  of  la ad  operated  by  the  individual  farmer 
in  Salisbury  district  had  gradually  increased.  In  1901 
t  iere  was  not  a  single  operator  w ho  owned  acre  than  one 
quarter  section  of  land.  In  1931  23  of  the  3?  operators 
operated  mre  than  ICO  acres,  Six  of  these  23  operated 
14  '  acres  of  : . ril  in  adjacent  districts*  hand  wa» 
also  owned  and  operated  in  the  Salisbury  district  fey 
six  non-resident .operators.  The  amount  of  land  opera¬ 
ted  in  h&Xishury  fey  n#n-r®s ideate  was  1440  acres*  That 
it  should  fee  the  sane  amount  ms  that  operated  fey  resi¬ 
dent  farmers  in  other  districts  Is  a  mere  coincidence* 
This  made  a • total  of  43  individual  farms  containing 
128 SB  acres!  1}  of  land,  loth  within  and  without  the 
confines  of  the  Salisbury  district*  This  makes  the  un¬ 
weighted  averages tse  per  farm  299*?  acres*  (8) 


(1)  This  amount  represents  the  10248  acres  in 
pal i?- bur/,  and  a  b  acres  in  near  by  districts  of  which 
1440  only  was  owned  fey  resident  farmers  —  the  remain¬ 
der  feeing  •;.'■■  by  the  six  nan— resident sf armors  to 
whom  reference  io  made • 

(2)  The  wei  ’feted  averse  sis®  per  farm  as  deter¬ 
mined  in  Table  11  was  335 .  acres* 


rive  farms  were  under  20  acres,  the  smallest  containing 
40  acres*  There  were  wore  farms  between  240  and  399 
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acres  than  in  any  other  group,  Four  of  the  far.ua  con¬ 
tained  560  acres  or  over.  There  were  640  acres  or 
slightly  under  in  3  of  tries©  and  960  in  the  other. 
in  Table  11  the  Salisbury  Farms  are  classified  accor¬ 
ding  to  their  siae  in  1931, 

TABU.  11 

f 

Salisbury  Farms  Classified  according 

to  bise  in  1931 


Area  Troup 

•-•Ml  Wn»q> -  - - 

Ho.  of 
Farms 

Percent¬ 
age  of 

Total 

harms 

Under  30  acr  3S • 

5 

11.6 

60  to  239  .......... 

13 

30...- 

240  t  o  399  .......... 

15 

34.9 

400  to  559  .......... 

6 

14.0 

560  acres  and  over. ...... 

4 

9.5 

Averages  335.8  acres 

43 

100 

The  proportion  of  rented  land  to  owned  land  was 


small*  July  one  of  the  above  fame  mo  entirely  rented 
by  the  operator.  ...and  which  formed  a  part  of  6  other 
f arras  was  also  .anted.  In  all  1419  acres  was  leased. 
The  largest  single  amount  being  320  acres  and  the 
smallest  20  seres.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
880  acres  of  this  1419  was  land  in  the  south-east  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  district,  most  of  which  was  rented  as  pas¬ 
ture  land  at  12-20  per  acre.  Band  in  the  other  parts 
of  the  district  was  for  crop  purposes,  the  rent  being 
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one  alf  of  the  crop  (the  owner  paying  the  taxes)  or 
from  v2.Q0  to  v3.00  per  acre.  Of  the  1339  acres  ren¬ 
ted  10 1*5  were  owned  by  a  peculators  (absentee  landowners) 
520  acres  by  tae  widow  of  a  dec eased  operator  and  the 
other  4  acres  by  the  municipality .  Again  it  might  be 
noted  that  50  of  the  1075  acres  held  by  the  speculators 
-5 re  in  the  south-east  corner  of  the  district.  It  was 
of  such  poor  quality  that  the  speculators  were  finding 
it  difficult  to  sell, 

there  have  been  saasy  changes  in  the  value  of  land 
Salisbury  district,  (see  fable  12)  trim?  to  1195  the 
average  prime  ml d  for  land  ms  *1,26  per  acre, 
tween  1921  and  1915  tu©  average  was  ^62,20 *  between 
1921  and  1925  it  was  ^33.39  and  la  1331  it  was  #4S»0a« 
besides  the  variations  caused  by  the  land  boom  and 
the  general  economic  depressions  there  are  vmny  other 
elements  which  enter  into  the  prices  paid  for  the  farms. 
In  the  early  years  prices  were  usually  -aid  for  raw 
land  only.  As  the  settlement  continued  the  purchaser 
paid  not  only  for  the  land  but  also  for  improvements 
made,  both  on  the  land,  -if  such  there  were,  and  in  trans 
port at  1  on  market  and  institutional  facilities  of  roich 

the  unsettled  region  was  destitute.  In  almost  all 
eases  the  improvement  mad©  to  the  land  itself  were 
very  costly.  As  high  as  ...40.00  per  acre  had  been  paid 
for  bus  ling,  clearing  and  bret.i ng*  .hen,  also,  build- 


• 

.  - 

• 

. 

• 

. 
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ingt  fencing  and  draining  are  Important  factors  ,:hich 
are  reflected  in  t  ie  unices  >aid*  f  recent  years# 
proximity  to  Vie  ;rain  elevators  and  to  t  e  gravelled 
highways  and  also  the  number  of  weeds  on  the  land  .have 
been  given  e  "-nsi  deration  in  sone  cases  *  fable  If 
gives  the  number  of  quarter  sections  of  land  purchases 
t  ie  number  of  tr  .ns actions  and  the;  highest  f  lowest  and 
average  prices  paid  during  each  five  year  cried  from 
1890  to  1931*  fable  If  also  gives  an  analysis  of  the 
land  transactions  from  1890  to  1931  in  -be  Salisbury 
district,  Ihe  transactions  have  been  daa#i£iad  into 
purchases  by  new  settler^,  additions  by  present  settlers 
and  ur chases  by  speculators,  j.©  far  as  sim;  settlers 
are  concerned  tne  effect  of  the  land  boon  in  1915  and 
also  the  t  ri cultural  depression  in  1981  are  clearly 
reflected  in  t he  table,  fhfa  is  also  true  to  a  less 
extent  in  connection  with  the  additions  by  settlers 
already  in  the  district.  The  figures  of  the  ssrdber 
of  land  deals  by  speculators  are  inter ea tiny*  fiiey 
reached  a  high  point  during  the  period  of  the  ^Jimonton 
land  boom  and  have  during  recent  y ears  gradual xy  les~ 
sened  a  ;  more  settlers  iiave  cone  iut •>  the  district 
and  lore  additions  have  been  ■  a  e  by  the  resident  >  ■-* 
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The  aver,  ge  assessed  value  per  quarter  section  of 
land  in  the  Salisbury  district  was  v3805*00,  or  .70 
per  acre.  This  value  was  determined  from  the  evalua¬ 
tion  of  all  lands  in  the  district  lade  for  assessment 
purposes  in  1929.  In  determining  the  value  of  the 
quarter  section  the  assessor  took  into  consideration 
the  value  of  land ,  its  proximity  to  the  school,  the 
railway  station  and  the  roads*  So  consideration  was 
given  to  other  improvements*  i'!or  idle  reason,  and  al¬ 
so  because  land  prices  have  tended  to  fall  slightly 
since  1929  is  accordance  with  a  general  fall  in  all 
prices,  figures  presented  in  Table  13  cannot  be  taken 
as  accurate..  They  do,  however,  serve  to  show  tae  rel¬ 
ative  values  of  land  in  trie  district.  The  highest 
evaluation  on  a  single  quarter  section  was  #4930.  T') 
and  the  lowest  was  #1790.00*  Of  the  64  quarter  sections 
50  were  valued  over  ,3250.00  The  ether  14  which  were 
valued  under  #3-50.00  were  located,  as  one  would  ex¬ 
pect,  in  the  south  and  eastern  portion  of  the  district* 
The  details  concerning  the  assessed  value  of  Salisbury 
fart'-:  lands ,  exclusive  of  buildings  in  19,-1  appear  in 
Table  13. 


. 


TABjJS  13 

A&se^ .  ed  Value  ;1)  of  baliabury  ^arta  .a&nd 
inclusive  ox"  i>uilding»,  1931 
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Value  Group 

Mo .  of 
quarter 
sections 

Percentage 

of 

Total 

Under  #2250 . 00 .......... . 

7 

10.9 

*2250  to  .2749.. . 

3 

4.7 

m  to  4 9 • • • • ....... 

4 

o  •  3 

3250  to  0749.*........,. 

6 

9.4 

3750  to  4249..  .....  ...  „ 

20 

V  '' 

4i.'.-50  to  4  /49» 

22 

34.4 

4750  and  over ........ ... 

2 

3.1 

Average  values 

per  quarter  section 

#3805.00 

64 

100 

per  acre  23.70 

(1)  Baaed  on  assesaiseat  figures  by  Municipal  £»se*eor 
1929. 

An  Interesting  comparison  was  made  between  the 
prices  paid  for  10  quarter  sections*  exclusive  of  build¬ 
ing  improvements «  during  the  period  from  1920  to  1930, 
and  the  corresponding  assessed  value  of  each  at  the 
time  of  sale,  The  avert.,  e  price  paid  for  these  10 
quarter  sections,  exclusive  of  building  improvements , 
was  *5906.00.  The  corresponding  average  assessed  value 
was  *4178.00.  In  only  one  ease  was  the  purchase  price 
as  low  ao  the  assessed  value.  In  the  other  9  cases 
the  difference  ranged  from  *150.00  to  *>4300.00  per 
quarter  ft action. 

The  value  of  the  buildings,  based  m  the  estimates 


. 
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by  the  operators ,  on  Jie  baliebujy  farms  averted  *3214 
per  farm.  The  average  value  per  acre  for  buildings  in 
the  district  was  *11.60.  The  average  value  per  acre 
for  the  buildings  added  to  the  average  value  per  acre 
for  tha  land  makes  a  total  of  *535.30  as  the  average 
value  of  t  _e  land  inclusive  of  buildings*  This  fig- 
which  is  scarcely  more  than  a  rough  approximat ion# 
compares  favorably  with  the  aberage  value  of  all  farm 
lands  inclusive  of  buildings  for  3931  for  the  whole  of 
Canada  of  v28*90  and  of  *20.00  for  Alberta  (1,*  The 
details  of  the  vulu  .  of  buildings  owned  by  Salisbury 
operators  are  given  in  Table  14. 

tmm  i4 

Value  of  Buildings  (2)  Owned  by  Salisbury  Operators 


Value  Group 

■iimn— rWftwK 

do.  of 
Parras 

Percenta.  e 
of  Total 

under  *50 . .00 . . 

3 

8.1 

v  y  50w  .  00  t  0  V  0  »0o  .  .  4  «  «  a 

lOJO.OO  to  149  1 .00 . 

4 

3 

10*9 

8.1 

1500.00  m  19,9.00....  . 

3 

0.1 

2000 . 0o  to  ...499 .00.  .... . 

3 

8.1 

2500.00  to  2999.00...... 

30 .  .lOO  to  : 499.0*. _ _ 

4 

5 

10.9 

1  o  •  4 

,50  a. 00  to  '  ''90.00..  .... 

2 

0.*JE 

i 

2.7 

4500.00  to  49  B,  .00 ...... 

2 

5*4 

5000. 00  to  499 . 90 . 

•2 

5.4 

550  ;.00  t.0  ,  5.  59.00 . 

I 

5.4 

OuO.OC  ^  over.......... 

3 

8.1 

Average  values 

per  Farm. .*3214 .00 

37 

100 

per  Acre..  11.60 

ureau 


(1)  Census  Ballet in, 
of  statistics*  Ottawa 


final  correction. 


Seventh  Census  of  Canada 
— *  figures  subject  to 


» 


at  ors 


..These  values  are  based  on  estimates  by  oper- 
ti me  or  survey. 
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The  amount  of  land  cultivated  in  the  ^alisb  ivy 
district  iri  1931  wa.-j  •  .ere:,  This  amount  represen- 
r~»"  p  r  cent  f  the  possible  cropl  nd  area,  allowance 
beiir,  -nude  £  r  built-in  sit- a  and  asfce  land.  The 
aver:  ge  mount  .-f  cropland  per  quart  r  .section  in  1931 
irae  98.2  acres  (1). 

•  a  s  «  *  ***-*-'»««•**  '#*«•*  *«•*«-  »»»*••*  »  •  «  ««•««•  t  «  »«.f  •  «  i««  t  » 

(1}  This  ;aa  the  unsighted  average,  She  weigh¬ 
ts  :  Terage  w Id  ,  acres  ..see  .1)1.  -?-  !§•) .  Unless 
otherwise  mete  avers,  t  ■■  ■ avf-rage. 

*  <  eee?******  **  w  *  *  *•  «  *  •  *.  *  tj  *  •  «  *  ♦  -*  e  *  *•*•«*  *  e  a  e  ■*  m  e  •  *  e  e  »  •  a  •  e  * 

At  the  Uue  the  land  he?  .  te  the  ;  rouerty  of  the  present 
o -ener  the  aver  ge  mount  of  ercpl  -jad  nor  quarter  sec¬ 
tion  v.jm  .A'.r  i-jeres.  in  1931  there  re  .mined  only  4 
quarter  sect!  ';n  -n  which  there  ras  no  cropland.  The^e 
f.o«r*  as  well  as  :scat  of  those  on  which  there  were  from. 
2.  to  60  acre,  of  cropland*  were-  in  the  grey  soil  are  • 
in  the  ©  cth-east  comer*  Aha  s  all  acreage  of  crop¬ 
land  in  this  no  over  coil  aret*  reduced  considerably  tne 
avora *e  per  quarter  section  for  t.ue  whole  district. 
There  were  *45  quarter  sections  on  which  there  were  more 
than  140  acres  of  cropland.  Fwch  of  this  cropland  had 
seen  broken  during  recent  years,  iron  1926  to  1931 
there  ha 2  been  a  ?  roximately  179"  acres  broken,  150 
stores  of  which  fere  br  ken  in  1931,  The  information 
obtained  showed  that  there  was  n  -  cropland  on  29  of 
the  quarter  sections  wren  they  were  purchased  by  the 
present  owners.  Hiere  were  only  5  quarter  secti  >ns, 


. 
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purchased  by  the  present  owners,  on  which  there  were 
irnre  than  100  acres  of  cropland  at  tnc  tiae  of  the 
mrehaee.  These  were  all  purchased  during  recent  years. 
Tne  details  of  the  cropland  on  each  quarter  section  in 
1931  and  when  the  land  because  the  property  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  owner  appear  in  Table  15* 

TABXE  15 

Cropland  on  Salisbury  quarter  beet ions, 

1931  and  when  the  Land  Became 
the  A-epert y  of  the  Bressot  Qmamt 


Area  of 
Cropland  < 

*• 

So,  of 
quarter 
beeii one 

1931 

percentage 
of  Tot  J, 
garter 
beeti one 

,.*o*  of 
quarter 

aecti  oils 

The-.i  Lead 

a;ecaaae 

.r-ro^erty  if 
r resent 
Owner 

,  ere eat ay e 
of  Total 
quarter 
Lections 

Lo  acres.** 

4 

M 

29 

45*3 

1  to  20  acr 

©3  4 

6*3 

9 

14*1 

21  to  40 

1 

1*5 

7 

10.9 

41  to  60 

2 

3*1 

5 

7*8 

61  to  80 

3 

4*7 

6 

9*4 

81  to  100 

5 

7*8 

3 

4.7 

.01  to  120 

is 

'<h  /  a 

3 

4*7 

.21  to  140 

u 

16*9 

k!> 

3.1 

.41  to  160 

16 

25*2 

Average 

Cropland: 

64 

100 

64 

100 

1931*. .102.3 

acres 

when  Land  Bee a  e  Property  of  Pre  eat  Owner*  *  *2  . 

acres 
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Tiie  average  u;e  of  the  Salisbury  farm  house  was 
16*4  years*  three  ./ere  still  being  used  which  were 
built  prior  to  1900*  Two  of  these  were  of  log  and  one 
'•ms  i*r  ie  structure*  f  recent  years  new  -e,  brick 
and  stucco  structures  have  replaced  t  e  old  log  and 
frame  houses  on  oany  farms*  rive  such  houses  iiave 
been  erected  since  191;  *  five  others ,  falling  in  this 
category,  had  been  erected  previously*  The  average 
age  of  the  min  cater  buildings  wee  15  years,  ;e- 
vmat  less  than  that  of  the  fastt  abuses.  ho  building 
erected  prior  to  1096  wee  still  the  min  outer  build¬ 
ing  on  an;  fern  in  the  district*  Pavtic  ;la?Jy  during 
the  period  from  1911  to  IfhO,  a  large  number  of  the 
present  barns  were  built*  In  almost  all  cases,  large¬ 
ly  because  of  awo  nasal  e  necessity »  a  new  min  outer 
building  ;fas  or -rated  bef  ore  a  neu  house*  fills  fact 
is  not  reflected  is  the  average  «*ges  heaaas©  there 
had  been  several  h.oro  ue  ;  isis  outer  buildings  erec¬ 
ted  than  taer©  had  been  new  houses*  fhe  distribution 
of  the  b..*lisb  try  mouses  and  min  outer  buildings 
according  to  the  dates  of  cj  struct!  >u  is  presented 
in  Table  16. 
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15 

Salisbury  Houses  and  .'uin  )utei-  Buildings 
Classified  by  ^-ates  ox  Cun,.;  trust  ion* 

1696  -  1931 


Age  Gr  uij 

House 

eraentage 
of  Total 

ilain 

Out*  r 

Building 

Percentage 

of  fetal 

130.-  and  ear 

earl ier* 

3 

8*1 

— 

1901  -  1905. 

1 

2*7 

•mm* 

****«»•» 

1906  -  1910 » 

9 

2**  * 

a 

21.7 

1911  -  1915. 

9 

•  ,4  *3 

10 

2  .9 

1916  -  19.:  J. 

6 

1 4 . 2-  • 

12 

32.  *4 

1921  -  1925. 

1 

*4*#-  f 

3 

0*1 

1926  -  1930. 

8 

21.7 

4 

10  a  9 

1931. «•••*•« 

<*»'«* 

—— — 

—  —  — 

Average 

Ages 

37 

100 

37 

100 

yrs  . 

louse  16.4 

Outer 

Building  15  yrs. 

K crus in,:;  facilities  os  Salisbury  had  in¬ 

creased  from  19 2s  to  1921.  'Shirty  of  t-.e  house*  were 
of  frame  structure*  3  were  either  ail  or  partly  log* 

2  were  bride  u  d  ...  /ere  ox'  stucco  finish*  --ie  aver¬ 
age  number  of  rooms  in  the  h  ousea  was  5*  Ail  single 
room  shacks  sad  disappeared*  Twenty- one  of  the  Houses 
had  from  3  to.  5  rooms*  The  largest  had  9  rooms*  Ten 
of  the  houses  were  equipped  with  furnaces*  with 
water  sun  ly*  9  with  either  electric  or  g&a  li. jilting 
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and  8  with  hard  wo  3d  floors.  The  water  in  these  houses 
wus  sup  lied  from  pressure  tanks  to  which  it  was  pumped 
either  by  an  engine  or  a  wind  mill.  There  were  4  soft 
w;:iter  wells  in  the  district  a t  depths  ranging  from  30 
to  lf?0  feet.  he  others  all  contained  hard  water. 

Coal  oil  lamps  were  used  in  28  houses,  of  the  other 
t  zliexi:  were  ;  vrhich  were  oe  iip  ed  with  an  electric 
li.Jrt  plant  ad  4  in  which  gas*  ms  installed  from  the 
aata  gas- pipe  passing  through  the  district*  from  Viking 
to  JTdmoatoii.  In  two  e-uses  the  was  also  used  for 

heating  pur>  sues.  The  details  regarding  housing  &p- 

.  -  *  -- 

pear  in  Table  17,  -page  77* 

Thirty-  two  of  the  Salisbury  farms  were  equipped 
with  adequate  machinery  for  ordinary  >ses*  The 
operators  on  the  oth  r  5  farm  had  to  rely  on  their 
neighbors  for  t  m  use  of  m&hy  of  the  important  imple¬ 
ment  e  such  us  the  drill  and  the  binder.  There  was  one 
header  and  one  combine  in  the  district,  fifteen  of 
t  ie  far  as  were  equipped  with  tr  a* tors.  Of  these  5 
were  used  for  field  work  during  the  1931  season,  one 
3-.il"’  was  :1c ed  entirely  for  f •  oming  operations.  Thir¬ 
teen  of  tie  farmers  owned  separators*  There  ?ere  34 
automobiles  on  the  32  farms  and  4  trucks  on  4  f  xas . 

Two  Sarmers  had  two  automobile©  and  2  others  had  both 
an  automobile  and  a  truck*  There  were  only  3  fur-  ers 
who  did  not  have  either  an  automobile  or  a  truck. 


• 

. 

TABU*  17 

©alishury  xiousea  Classified  According  to  Construction# 
Lik.g  and  other  Pacilitieu* 


H 

to 

04 

i~4 


to 

•d  •d  fci 

u  o  o 
.U  o  o 

&1  ,*  r-i 

_ 

O 

•00  H 

CM 

1 

•  O 

l  o  o  o 

• 

©  -h  u  3 

£3»  sj* 

H  V 

•H  0  3 

d  I 

e  <*>  »■« 

I 

ft»  S 

03  | 

<d 

» 

+»  3H 

t©  <t0 

s 

3  Oi 

H 

■  fs 

f 

$ 

. 

0  O 

o  o 

3  .j 

H  CM 

- f 

■ 

H 

t 

• 

e-  o  ©* 

tO  tO 

+3 

[  r-i  tO 

ijg  I 

S  G3 

c* 

f  '  Fr+ 

cO  O  uf- 

H  *0 

O' 

43 

~\l  SO 

o 

* 

V 

i~J  ... 

© 

• 

d  to 

to  es 

S3 

44  © 

©  o 

• 

S*  O 

O 

v„» 

V  ©  3 

SQ  4-» 

rH 

/l  1 

O 

1  Hi 

i 

O  rH 

f!  ? 

i 

to  OS 

f  Vj  | 

U 

+3 

£3  i 

K  i 

o  » 

l 

r *4 

o  I 

?50 

• 

I 

O  | 

tO  00 

i 

f-3 

i  0? 

d  ©  s 

4- 

»  S3  1 

O-  o 

O  3  1 

to  o 

5+  © 

r- 1 

— T3 - i 

© 

«  r*- 

• 

tpr-l 

£3 

Vi  83  a  '35 

C3  4> 

O  ©  +3+3 

ca  cc 

-4  O  j 

•  d  ©  f4  i 

O  *H 

O  O  o 

Vi 

!2|  r  t  V  Vi 

•H 

©  O  I 

fH  ( 

1  ie  care  of  the  im  dements  in  a  one  esses  could  be  ir.<~ 

P roved.  I-w.pl assent  sheds  had  been  build  on  only  17  of 
tiie  o'i  fa  kiss*  la  the  other  farms  the  was 

allowed  to  be  exposed  to  the  tom  an &  the  rain,  thus  in. 
creasing  the  rate  of  depreciation.  Ac c orn. i c&at i on  was 
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provided  for  ill  but  2  of  the  automobiles  and  trucks, 
retails  of  cue  number  -and  percentage  of  the  fa r.is  haw- 
^-^£j  general  i  arm  l&o.ii; :ery  and  cerr-ain.  other  etjui pment 
ap-'-ear  in  Table  18. 


T.4A1&.  ia 

Salisbury  A*;. ms  Classified  According  to  ^quinient 

1951 


Kind 

Total  ^o. 
Farms 

Percentage 

of 

Total  no. 

Farms 

lenural  F&rn  lacii  r:p  . , , 

32 

19.1 

Combine. . .  ... 

1 

2.7 

leader  and  I.  arge.  ........ 

1 

2.7 

JL  X*CpO  t  O  >e*e#*****r 

IS 

40.5 

e  pa  rat  oro ............... 

13 

35.1 

Automobiles. ............. 

m 

39.1 

trucks ................... 

4 

10.9 

The  number  of  animals  on  the  Salisbury  farms  i/ere 


fai rly  evenly  distributed.  Thirty-six  of  the  turners 
cent  horses.  The  one  farmer  who  did  not  was  able  to 
borrow  from  a  neighbor.  The  greatest  numb* r  of  horses 
111  any  one  farm  was  15,  the  aver.  e  number  per  farm 
•/as  7.1.  The  most  common  varieties  f  md  were  Clyde  - 
lalea  and  Percherons.  There  were  also  a  few  Belgians* 


. 


. 
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Only  one  farmer  kept  purebred  stock.  The  average  num¬ 
ber  of  dairy  cattle  on  the  21  tog  was  26.  lie  larg¬ 
est  herd  kept  by  any  farmer  contained  42  he.~u.  The 
smallest  herd  contained  12  he  d.  The  majority  of  the 
herd3  were  composed  entirely  of  Uolsteins.  A  very  few 
aloo  kept  dual  purpose  Shorthorn-  .  ight  of  the  21 
herds  contained  urcbred.  stock.  T  e  other  110  cattle 
comprised  14  email  herds  of  shorthorn  cattle  kept  for 
supply iny  the  dairy  requirements  of  the  family  and  for 
beef  purposes*  Few  farmer  kept  urebred  sh or thorn 
stock. 

On  one  of  the  dairy  farms  special  equipment  had 
been  installed  to  supply  5  'baby  special5  milk  to  the 
city.  -ne  of  the  farmers  sold  cream  to  an  Edmonton 
creamery,  another  sold  to  the  Dairy  Pool  and  all  the 
others  sold  their  milk  through  the  x.d»onton  ;..llk  pro¬ 
ducers*  Association  under  a  five  year  contract  to  a 
privately  owned  jsdmonton  dairy,  -inly  one  farmer  uold 
his  beef  cattle  through  the  Livestock  Pool. 

The  average  number  of  swine  kept  on  21  furms  wua 
p.6.  The  main  breeds  kept  were  the  Yorkshire  and 
Tamworth  bacon  hors..  Previous  to  the  increase  in  de¬ 
mand  for  bacon  hogs,  around  the  year  1925,  several 
farmers  hud  kept  the  Berkshire,  iu.i  -'lire  -mid  eland- 
China  heavier  types.  Seven  farmers  kept  purebred 
Yorks  il res  and  2  purebred  Tamworths.  Only  f  our  flocks 


. 
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of  sheep  were  found  in  the  district,  The  average  num¬ 
ber  per  flick  w’&j  41.0.  In  three  cases  the  flocks  were 
composed  of  Oxfords  and  in  the  fourth  case  tax folks. 
Three  of  the  four  farriers  kept  purebred  stock. 

the  poultry  or  the  Salisbury  farms  c-neisted.of 
chickens  and  turkeyt.  :.o  ducks  or  geese  were  found, 
luring  recent  yrar/  t  e  lucre?  cr  in  poultry  .  been 
iUite  racked,  the  ,-vernge  number  of  chickens  on  the 
33  farm  w'.ls  121.3  and  of  turkeys  on  1  was  12.1.  hev- 
eii  flocks  had  yore  than  300  birds#  one  had  as  -p^ny  as 
■00.  ike  .-min  variety  >f  chickens  kept  during  recent 
years  was  the  .hit a  leghorn,  others  noticed  were 
uar» «.: ....  . ,  ochs  »  ..hit,,  Oyaadott a;d  hifi  Orpington* 

The  l>r ones  tur  e  s  were  kept  in  he  min.  due  chicken- 
were  in  all  can  kept  dor  egg-laying  primarily  mile 
the  turkeys  were  raised  t  sell  dressed  ia  the  fall 
*r  winter*  'Accredits:'  floods#  i.  .eluding  purebred  tur¬ 
keys  -4 ere  keyt  -n  seve---  f:ris.  The  ,p  ntistiss  in 

» 

reference  tot  ie  livestock  arc  in  Table  19.  ho  at- 
tempt  was • mads  to  determine  the  value  of  the  stock  (1) 
on  the  falls  ury  ..  ,rms  •  In  tener  1#  however#  a  fall 
in  the  rices  of  farn  livestock  had  occurred,  dills 

a .  eci.il i;/  evident  :.:  fch  a  m  e  swine*  -e 

price©  of  eggs  a  id  .•  sultry  products  were  also  lower 
t nan  t  :ey  md  been  the  previous  year*  •  H.k,  which 
was  sell-in;  at  3*  r-r  hundred#  had  d  oy  el  from 


. 

. 

• 
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2P0  p«f  tnindr«d»mlittle  or or  a  •'j. 


•  *  '  4  « 


*»  •  •  * 


W  *  •  en***»»  »  -  *  *  *  *  a  «•«,».  9 


<*■*  -»•* 


(1) 


The  valuer 

of  fare 

ani  rials  througho  t  Canada 

and  1931,  ;iv 

en  in  a 

Census  .-ulietin  of  the 

vie  no  us  oi  Pan 

ada*  bureau  »f  statistics >  ot- 

otres  were  t'h 

e  final 

e  3 1  i  rm  fc  e *  Fanua  cy  1  5  •  •  » ) 

-i.  '%?  <u)'J 

JL  'k 

-Worses 

,41 .  3 

*  y  •  •--'■■  *  -0 

iiioa  Cows 

58.00 

4rii  e  0© 

tther  o  oTo 

<0. )  *00 

*  •  - .  *  .>  *  0  . • 

..  beep 

6  *  0  J 

ik  «  \J  %j 

bv.d  ne 

14 .  ;)0 

w  •  *>  -; 

0  ~i»  •*>  0  Afc,  ■’  O 

•  >0 

e  h-p  O 

4  j-...  .  IQ 

aiveetoek  on  ^ulir/biiry  lame 
'  1931 


---'  ““  ..... 

.  .  ;■ .  of  ;■  rwis 
:,.,vinv  „  :•  oci: 

Total 

, . o .  .-f  stock 

Average 
ho.  per  ham 

3^2  €843  -t  vet#  •## 

35 

256 

2.1 

hairy  Cattle. * 

21 

543 

28.0 

Other  Cattle*. 

14 

110 

•7.8 

swi  ne ..... . , . . 

21 

559 

26.6 

Cheer. . . . . 

4 

1  -  V 

41.8 

Chickens. ♦ .... 

33 

4005 

121*3 

Turkeys 

12 

145 

18*1 

On.  most  fams  the  mother  of  acres  of  oat  land  was 


greater  than  ...  ie  number  r£  acres  >£  wucat  land*  This 
was-  particularly  true  on  all  Vie  dairy  £  ..arms*  There 
cf:?e,  Co- cover ,  10  strictly  grain  farms  which  helped  to 

keen  Vve  total  acret^e  of  wheat  proportionally  high* 
V»heat  was  .  ;r -own  on  31  farms .  The  number  of  acres  per 

farm  ranged  from  1.3  t  >  ,30  acres*  The  average  yield 


. 
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per  acre  was  584  beefcele*  T:&r..;..iic  v 

the  principal  t  .riot lea  ... r  rn.  iv-  V .  *  aers  us«-4  reg¬ 
istered  seed*  ato  were  grown  on  35  r..x*m®.  The  acre¬ 

age  per  farm  rcn  *e,l  fron  f>  to  150  &■'  res..  The  averse© 
yield  per  acre  i;"u  ?.?*!  bv.  :  .vis*  he  •’■.  In  varieties 
grovm  we  re  Victory  end  .Banner  •  Three  f  mere  rew 

registered  :n;cd.  f :  .  p.r  "  elc  . 

range  ir  ncrcnnv  ccr  f?  v  or  the  r-  f  -  r  «  was  from 
6  to  5  acres  on  Beach  the  average  yield  was  43*3 
bushels  rue?  .  -v re*  Eenir. t.ered  barley  irai  .grown  on  cue 
Bar .  ■.*  lirieen  f->  isers  grew  potatoes  for  mrfce t  ..nr- 

poses.  -hr-  asr  e  ai  oir.t  r  ■  ,  ire  frees,  1  to  30  acres* 
one  ,  .a, or  .rev  certified  seed  pota  t  ton* 

t  eed  ’ms  roim  or?  •  1  t  ic  .3  ?  V  vu'  in  the  district.* 
lore  t.  tan  30  acre®  e.i  gr  /r-i  on  id  far.  as.  the  rreniest 
1  1  .  ere-;  ,-:.e  ms  dd  eeg,  Cultivated  pasture  was 

provided  v  1C  f  ms,  :>n  the  other  ’22  ffcJias  natural 
paw: ... .%-. .  .r e  rev  used  r  the  stoch*  hie  great  er:  fc  area 
....■:■  n  e  ti 

crops  grown  in  the  district  comprised  ; J*8  per  cent 
rd  tie  total  -err  eland,  .die  rev :. ini  -r  3d  h  per  cent 
yt ■ .  made  up  of  snwsexf al  1  ow  and  t.  •  '  ntsmer- 

fallow  had  xeen  done  on  n-3  .  .w  "o*  On  -5  of  these  there 
were  r.  ire  than  100  acres  and  on  6  daere  were  under 

? 

25  acres  of  swaeerf  How*  ,  lx  amounts  of  breaking 

.  t  1931 

Details  of  1931  farm  crops  appear  In  table  20.  Further 
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details  concerning  feed  and  pasture  crops  appear  in 
Table  21. 


TAIiLli  2X 


Peed  and  Pasture  Crops  on  SaXiabur^  Paras 

1931 


Teed 

Pasture 

Crop 

o.  of 

Farms 

ho#  of 
,cres 

Crop 

ho.  of 
Farm® 

Mo.  ox' 
Acres 

sunflower® . . . 

o 

15 

4  4  *  •  • 

4 

27 

Ay  e. ........ . 

3 

20 

Alfalfa  and 

Alfalfa. • . . . • 

2 

4 

western  -.ye# 

1 

34. 

Cl  nvctT _ _ 

1 

5 

ye ......... 

1 

Turn! ps  ..... . 

1 

1 

hat  s .......  . 

1 

7 

wUu par  ««>© ets  .  . 

1 

1 

f  iso  thy.. ... 

12 

iS9 

Aangels. ..... 

1 

1 

fiaothy. ..... 

1 

15 

Otj&t*  3  f  «  «  « 

37 

1242 

Total  Feed 

1304 

Total  pasture 

395 

Tk le  mrket  price  for  wheat  in  Alberta  fell  slight 


ly  in  1931,  for  oats  and  barley  it  bad  risen  slightly 
and  for  potatoes  a  rather  heavy  drop  had  occurred* 

All  prices  had  dropped  reatly  since  1929  (1). 


(1)  The  Albert-  prices  of  wheat ,  oats,  barley 
and  itatoea far  19£9 , '1950  and  1951  &s .given  by  a 
Census  bulletin,  seventh  census  ot  Canao-a*  n-ure&u  ot 
statistics,  Ottawa  (figure®  i  or  1931  were  c. 


statistics  ,  yuvcfc.. 
esti  late,  January 


Wheat . . 

Oats . . 
barley  . 


1932)  were* 


tue  final 


1929 

1930 

1931 

•*  -M 

v  *#$ 
.18 

.51 

.14 

*  hi 

1.60 

.43 

.25 
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The  37  Salisbury  farms  were  divided  into  four 
groups  according  to  the  degree  of  specialisation. 

The  largest  group  included  tne  21  taxim  on  which  there 
were  dairy  herds,  hone  of  the  operators  of  these 
farms  were  dairymen  exclusively  •  They  all  grew  some 
grain  for  market  purposes  and  in  most  cases  kept  sev¬ 
eral  other  kinds  of  livestock.  In  almost  all  cases* 
however,  the  sales  of  dairy  products  were  the  great¬ 
est  s  urce  of  income.  The  second  group  contained  10 
farms  on  which  the  operators  specialised  in  grain 
growing.  &mm  of  these  farms  'ere  gradually  be¬ 
coming  more  diversified  but  the  sale  of  grain  was  still 
predominantly  the  re&test  source  of  i  corse  for  all 
of  them.  The  third  group  contained  5  of  the  smaller 
f t  ras  m  which  the  operators  were  chiefly  engaged  in 
market  gardening*  The  fourth  group  contained  the  one 
remaining  farm*  'The  operator  on  this  farm  specialised 
in  -he  raising  of  livestock  for  beef  and  exhibition 
purposes • 

There  were  32  farm  laborers  hired  on  24  a alia oury 
farms.  On  2  of  these  farms £ laborers  were  hired,  on 
3  three  were  hired  and  on  the  other  19  one  laborer 
was  hired  on  each  farm.  In  all  cases  out  two  the  la¬ 
borers  were  single,  of  whom  several  were  boys  brought 
out  from  .England  in  connection  with  the  Church  ox 
England  Boys'  Hostel  in  Edmonton.  In  most  cases  the 


. 
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‘f4*se  for  the  summer  was  higher  chan  for  the  winter, 
/hen  there  w  s  less  fork  to  bs  dine,  xhe  average 
wa  e  for  male  laborers  was  *24.30  and  for  the  female 
laborers  V2G*50.  The  wages  paid  in  1/31  were  gener¬ 
ally  less  than  in  1930  (1). 


(1)  The  average  farm  rates  for  Alberta  for  1930 
and  1931,  as  give.,  by  l  e  Census  bulletin  seventh  Cen¬ 
sus  of  Canada,  Bureau  of  Btatiutics.  »t*  *■  ~  t  ire3 
for  1931  were  the  final  estimate,  January  1932),  were: 

1930  1931 

Ben,  ■  ,  *  •  •  *  00  .Q*j 

■«v  omen ....  17*00  23  •  00 

•  ******  •  ♦  * 

In  most  cases  the  laborers  were  hired  on  the  dairy 
farms*  Baring  recent  years ,  with  the  increase • in  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  machinery  used,  fewer  la¬ 
borers  have  been  required  on  Salisbury  farms*  me. 
significance  of  this  increased  mechanisation  in  dis¬ 
placing  farm  laborers  was  clearly  seen  on  a  broader 
scale  from  the  fact  that  there  had  been  no  special 
harvest  excursions  for  farm  laborers  from  Eastern 
Canada  during  recent  years* 

financial  status 

The  financial  standing  of  the  community  was  go  >& 
In  most  cases  the  whfch  of  the  individual  farmer  was 
much  better  than  when  he  first  began  farming  operations 
in  the  community*  Kb pec i ally  was  this  true  of  those 
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J'io  have  been  in  the  district  f<  r  «,  a  >  .siderable  per¬ 
iod,  All  of  the  payments  on  land  purchased  prior  to 
19 AO  had  "been  paid*  There  were  14  operators  who  were 
still  making  annual  payments  on  their  land.  Only 
five  of  the  37  operators  had  sr.-rt  gages  against  their 
farms,  A  few  of  these  were  held  by  other  farmers  in 
the  district,  These  mortgages  were  in  all  cases  given 
for  leans  obtained  to  invest  in  land  or  in  •aachlaesy 
improvements  during  the  period  of  prosperity  from 
1924  to  1929* 

.  The  amount  of  outside  investment  particularly  in 
land  had  been  considerably  reduced  from  1923  to  1931* 
la  1925  eighteen  quarter  sect! ins  were  held  by  specu¬ 
lators*  by  1931  this  number  had  been  re-raced  to  9$ 
quart er  sect! onss , 

The  extent  of  tax  arrears  is  often  a  fair  indica- 
tioa  of  the  financial  .  t  ability  of 'a  community*  Taxes 
for  1931  were  paid  on  seventy  per  cent  of  the  £mtwm*. 
representing  a  small  increase  in  tax  indebtedness  over 
the  year  before.  Taxes  in  many  districts  are  often 
one  of  the  laet financial  obligations  to  be  fulfilled 
during  a  period  of  financial  difficulty.  The  fact 
that  this  w  a  not  generally  so  in  the  aalisbury  dis¬ 
trict  might  be  explained  in  two  ways.  First*  the  far¬ 
mers  in  the  district  were  not  feeling  the  pinch  of 
the  present  depression  to  any  very  great  extent. 


. 

. 
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second*  the  farmers  in  the  district  felt  a  definite 
c  M.riunity  responsibility  in  maint the  high  stan¬ 
dard  of  their  educational  a  .a  rnunicipcil  institutions 
and  for  that  reas  on  many  looked  upon  paying  their 
taxes  promptly  as  a  pri aaxy  obligation.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  it  -ms  interesting  to  observe  that  frequently 
those  who  were  receiving  most  direct  benefit  from 
public  institutions  supported  those  institutions  the 
least.  In  these  eases  it  was  not  always  true  that 
such  people  were  least  able  to  do  so. 

farm  financial  records  were  kept  on  18  of  the 
87  farms.  Vf-ry  few,  however,  of  these  were  kept  on 
a  strictly  business  basis*  As  a  result  very  few  of 
the  formers  were  able  to  state  accurately  the  result 
cf  the  year*#  operations.  All,  however,  were  able 
tc  tell  in  a  general  way  by  reference  t  their  bank 
balances  and  also  t.  king  into  consideration  their  out¬ 
standing  receipts  and  expenses  now  they  stood.  Pro¬ 
fits  during  the  year  had  bee  i  realised  on  19  of  the 
37  f anas*  twelve  others  had  orohen  even  ana  the  re¬ 
maining  6  had  suffered  losses.  That  is  on  33.3  per 
cent  of  the  farms  the  general  i nc o  ;e  had  either  e- 
q called  or  exceeded  tie  general  expenses  during  1931.  (lj 


(1)  The  farmers  typically  included  in  their  ex¬ 
penses  all  household  and  errs  mal  eo  pendi tures .  In 
accepted  ac  ’  ranting  practice  this  would  not  be  do  e. 
The  farm  business  oper  tions  would  be  kept  separate 


. 
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from  t.  -e  personal  and  iouaeuold  expenditure.  Allow¬ 
ances  uld  be  made  for  all  household  and  personal 
expenses  not  strictly  related  to  the  farm  business. 
This  w mid  offset,  approximately*  the  a..lowane  u  ./mien 
moult,  be  made  for  depreciation  of  fixed  assets,  and 
for  operator’s  wages.  The  greater  use  of  accounting, 
methods  in  connection  .ita  farming  operations  would 
be  desirable. 


Insurance  was  carried  on the  buildings  .on  ’ZB  far ms 
There  were  only  two  case©  of  tail  incur  •-•'.nee.  Mo  crops 
in  the  district  had  ever  been  badly  hailed*  consequent 
ly  the  rate  for  insurance  mm  five  per  cent*  the  low¬ 
est  of  the  grahtated  scale  of  rates  for  t  he  Province. 

nly  1?  of  the  resident  oper. ,:oo  _-s  carried  personal 
insur  ...nee#  Three  ethers  who  took  out  insurance  pol¬ 
icies  during  the  prosperity  period  had  allowed  them 
•to  lapse* 

In  .general  it  wm&  be  said  that  the  depressi  on 
which  was  inflicting  great  h&rdahi  ■  4  mi  farmers  in 
general  was  not  seriously  affecting  the  baiisfeuiy 
farmers,  at  least,  act  in  the  stage  it  had  re  c.ied  by 
1931.  It  was  true  that  some  farmers#  not  as  careful 
or  as  far  sighted  as  others  had  increased  their  Mold¬ 
ings,  bought  new  machinery,  broke  up  more  land  and 
built  new  buildings  with  money  obtained  on  little  sec¬ 
urity, during  the  period  of  prosperity*  ill  n 

forgotten  the  re at  gains  t  .ey  had  made  during  the 
period  f  »llowtng  idle  war  and  they  thought  that  another 
ouch  wave  of  prosperity  was  at  hand.  The  banks  and 


. 
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>rtg;,  e  c  •  i  .nica  wore  very  willing  t  lend  money  f 
the  implement  houses  were  loud  in  praise  of  the  new 
machinery  and  thus  some  of  the  farmers  fell  prey  to 
the  desire  to  develop  more  rapidly  by  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  their  credit  to  -make  loans  for  improvements* 
these  are  the  farmers  who  today  are  feeling  the  ad¬ 
verse  situation  most  keenly  *  i  nrticularly  those  who 
had  debts  failing  due,  which  had  been  incurred  in 
times  of  high  prices*  v/ere  hard  hit.  because  of  neces¬ 
sity  they  had  t  .  :.i-y  back  the  v&aie  sum  they  borrowed 
then,  which  in  1931  measured  in  terms  of  what  it 
•./  -uld  buy,  was  worth  considerably  .  i  .re  i-nan  it  was 
w- i e a  b or r owe d .  Ot l le r  far-  m rs *  part i e ul ariy  tho s e 
who  were  go  r  ortuimtely  situated  that  they  did  not 
zip-*  y  >  borrow  in  order  to  make  the  expansion  that 
they  desired  were  being  ranch  las  c  >.  teemed  about 
the  financial  conditions*  they  followed  the  safest 
if  in  all  cases  not  tho  wisest  policy  of  always  paying 
cash.  Several  of  these  ope rat ars  who  invested  in 
better  machinery  hue  been  able  to  reduce  costs  con¬ 
sider  bly ,  hven  with  the  low  prices' of  grain,  by 
reason  of  reduced  c^ste,  good  yields  and  the-  5^'  wheat 
bonus  given  by  the  d minion  government ,  aany  produced 
a  profit.  In  most  cases  the  revert i  ig  from  tractor 
t  >  horse  power  was  a  direct  attenut  to  ace  oat- update 
t  e  selves  to  exist  ir,  conditions* 
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i  :@d  firing  belied  to  even  out  tie  se&o enable - 
ness  f  farming  operations.  it  uiso  lias  made  possible 
the  epreadir g  of  risks*  On  the  part  of  many  auiisbury 
oprrf ore  there  has  been  on  evident  tendency  toward 
in* re  se  :  diver  if ieat ion  during  recent  years*  Txxe 
uost  noticeable  result  of  this  was  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  farmers  who  had  developed  their  poultry  flock 
as  a  Bide  line.  The  draont  on  market,  mtil  quite  re¬ 
cently,  had  been  good*  For  those  who  had  built  ad¬ 
equate  accommodation  and  had  given  their  flocks  proper 
care  t  „e  returns  had  been  very  satisfactory* 

file  shortage  of  feed  in  the  dri-d  out  areas  of 
the  province  led  to  the  feed  lie  if  the  excess  grt  s 

t 

feed  in  the  district*  This  represented  still  another 
way  in  -hie a  3 one  of  the  farmers  were  meeting  the  ex¬ 
igencies  of  the  day* 

■  genomic  As  sects  of  Go- oner.  ^rgaai nation 

it  has  wlre^dy  'been  noted  that  t  i.e  faliohir  U.  f  *  A* 

aocml  ca  ie  into  oeiuj  lar.ely  as  a  result  of  -he  in- 
tere  t  created  by  the  co-oper..  dive  achievement  -:  of  far- 
mere  in  esfcern  Oanaaa  in  improving  grain  marketing 
facilities.  Pi nee  its  or  animation  in  1911  it  had  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  co-operative  buying  -f  such  articles  as 
binder  twine  and  fence  posts*  improveiaenta  in  tillage 
.let mods t  in  the  coutrol  of  weeds  ana  s  ,11  drifting 


. 

' 

•  ■ 
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were  partly  due  in  some  eases  to  the  stimulus  afforded 

along  these  lines  by  the  U.  i?v,  a. 

Twenty  <*f  our  of  the  Salisbury  q  • -erat  orb  were  raera- 
hers  of  the  C'  cita  V,  ie;  .t  ;ool»  »or  the  first  few  years 

after  it  was  organized  in  192  •>  the  farmers  who  belonged 
to  tne  .Pool  received  a  higher  average  price  t.ian  those, 
who  -did  not*  .Lately#  however#  the  reverse  has  been  true* 
several  farmers  esh  mteu  that  they  had  lost  as  laueh 
as  $50u*Qi  per  year  by  selling  thr  mu  the  ..heat  iool.  ; 
This  variation  in  -:ne  prices  received  by  pool  and  non- 
pool  aethers  sight  be  largely  explained  by  the  fact 
t  at  the  •.  x  t  Pool#  which  was  a  non-hedging  organiza¬ 
tion,  returned  acre  to  the  farmers  during  the  period 
of  risin  prices  until  19. .9  and  leas  during  the  period 
of  falxing  -rices  luce  them#  than  did  hedging  organ¬ 
izations.  The  -riTilege  introduced  recently  of  selling 
wile;  c  privaialy,  while  at  ill  belonging  to  tne  pool  has 
been  1‘  advantage  to  sever-.-.! «  ..-ool  elevator,  built 
in  192o  on  tv  Canadian  ~,ati  mal  bailw«y  line  at  tlie 
beiss  3 id i  ip  (see  imp  on  age  j  nas  shortened  the 
hailing  dista  ce  of  grain  for  most  farmers  in  t  e  dis¬ 
trict* 

The  ionth  .--.d'.ioriton  an!  rial- riel  agricultural  bo- 
ciet,,  was  formed  in  1929  largely  aa  a  result  of  the 
i  Itii,  ive  )f  IV.  ‘-iers  in  tie  baliebury  district,  The 


. 
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purpose  of  the  organisation  .ha*,  been  act  out  in  an 
annuel  re  ort  of  the  ires  i  dent  in  the  following/,  words , 
"The  t  outh  iS&aont on  and  li strict  Agricultural  society 
was  for oed  urol  a  id  sin  Xy  t  :  increase  tue  interest 
of  ‘farmers  and  others  in  the  welfare  of  the  district. 

It  w  s  felt  that  for  the  past  few  years  we  had  been 

on  oar  laurels  and  were  not  taking  &d» 
vantage  of  t  :c  rtunity  for  bri  ping  the  district 
before  th  o  '  i-dic  offered  by  ex'ii'  i t i  one  such  as  the 
fjdmortton  Exhibition,.  the  rorinedal  heed  hair,  t  te 
Toronto  loyal  an:  Chicago  International  thews*  Aaile 
primarily  or.-. uni red  to  encourage  exhibiting  and  exiiib* 

it  i  ■  'D  hmra  ,/e  could  sh/u  aur  products  and  display 
our  skill  as-  farmers  we  f  uih  that  our  member©  are 

interested  in  meetings  v.-here  farming  problems  are  dis¬ 
cussed  and  re  •  methods  described*  Our  constitution 
was  drawn  up  on  broad  linen  In  order  that  we  say  ea~ 
brace  many  activities*"  The  aver...  ;e  yearly  meibersblp 
of  114  had  been  composed  almost  exclusively  :f  f  news 
reoreeeafcntive  of  an  or-  •  cover! up  -  a  hiuu  of  ..o 
miles  from  the  South  Edmonton  host  Off  too.  lie  sto 
important  activity  h  d  h  r  an  An.au  .1  1  .-.ring  .he.., 

In  1931  at  the  at  oh,  which  w.  '  o"’  ’  *  ;  ae  Salisbury 

district  40  competitors  took  /art  :l  •.  cl;  a:-  -s,  ,t  £  ,-r 
horse  outfits  —  miking,  sulky  and  gang  plo.ys  —  and 
one  for  tractor  wtfits,  Th  1  .nt  presented 
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in  prise  money  was  f»5.90  of  which  one  hall*  Tue  given 

by  the  society.  An  interesting  feature  of  the  contest 
was  the  interest  taken  by  the  boys.  Two  of  he  6  boys 

competing  took  first  pri.es.  They  were  all  given 
special  arises  by  the  hdmonton  Junior  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce*  Jhe  results  of  such  a  venture  will  never  be 
fully  known.  At  least,  howevur,  it  can  be  said  that 
it  has  had  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  quality  of  plow¬ 
ing  in  the  district  and  has  generally  improved  field 
operations*  1  ;e  society  had  air?  held  an  annual  beed 
fair  which  had  increased  the  growing  of  registered 
seed  and  also  had  increased,  the  quantity  of  sales  of 
sued  produce.  A  Junior  Grain  Judging  Conyetiti m  had 
promoted  an  increased  interest  of  the  boys  and  girl© 
in  growing  high  cl  as  grain.  in  uucti  on  sale  of  sur¬ 
plus  farm  machinery  and  stock  had  been  well  patronised, 
at  ill  another  venture  of  ec  -•  ..  -nic  value  ,  .mi eh  tne 
tociet,.;  had  undertaken,  was  trie  purchase,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  provincial  gore rsraent ,  of  a  transportable 
grain  cleaner.  An  ©per;  tor  accompanied  the  raachin* 
from  one  farm  to  another.  The  expenses  involved  were 
figured  on  a  cost  basic.  It  was  reported  to  have  accom 
lie bed  good  work,  much  superior  to  that  done  by  the 
small  famtln  mills. 

Nineteen  f  the  Salisbury  dairy  far iers  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  tne  i  dmont on  ?ilk  Producers  Association  which 


w»8  for 'ied  in  1920  for  the  express  pur  obo  of  naming 
a  representative  executive  to  deal  with  the  retail 
city  dairy  companies  concerning  all  matters  relative 
t  “•  th  v  c  ‘duct!  ■  and  unrocting  of  A  "Jkm  ill  is  execu¬ 
tive  had  had  full  ower  to  .rb  it  rate  cn  behalf  of  the 
Asr  oeiati  ~  ?r  -  r  in,.;  prices,  vsij.t  a; id  grades •  They 
hr  d  ouccoedr  •  x  c  •  .tr ' '  i  p  .rxfiati'n  irough  estab- 
li slain  a  .-such  lover  price  for  ail  milk  over  a  certain 
individual  aver..-.-.':*  die  executive  had  also  act’d  from 
time  to  tile  as  eats  for  .ft,  colic.- live  buying  of 
-  !  .  ?  .  f  the  ...  oC  feed  during 

years  of  shortage*  ■  This  -jsoociutl on  also  had  eo- 
secret nd  •  ri  t.u  tf;.a  .  oovimcial  ana  civic  authorities  in 
encours.  :i  tk  -  tuhereoLh-sis  test  L  -  all  dairy  cows 
in  -  no  distric  t  in  19s  due  kme  An  :  of  rec  ords  of 
serf  o  usance  n;  inf  ‘.v  l  fs-.f  eson*  .. .  cf  tiic  improving  of 
tie-  son  .it  .ti rm  of  "tie  dairy  barns  a  i  i do  milk  louses. 

another  co-oo-erative  organisation  begin  in  IjA 
v?;...-  a  f.v'-’scrs5  C  o-npor..  tivo  ..tetail  of  ore  located  In 
.tduonton  o  outr..  oiTar.ii  f  ..-  ,,rs  i_.  t. ...  nails'., urg  dis¬ 
trict  he  ;  slr'uv  .  in  this  estulXid  n  it  ot*  1  refits*  ac¬ 
crue  t  ■  •::  :  \st  ■■  lero  in  proportion  t  i  the  a  lount  A 

their  otirc’.ia;  s. 

fight  of  rhv  brec  1  ro  :,rf  ruxbref  livestock  in 

■'•'•"’ini  on 

Live;-.,  tn'ck  /  n:.  miu.fi  o..s  •  f  '  c  intercot  t  *.at  these  or- 
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guai nations  hua  tended  to  create  in  the  orod  action  of 
cl«-ss  a  took  had  und  btcdjy  been  important  in  the 
:  ucciwca  that  loany  >f  the  balisbury  farmers  had  attained 
h~  v/ell  they  were  often  agencies  for  the  buying  and 
selling  u  breeding  a  took,  in  the  case  of  the  sheep 
breeders  the  wo ol  crop  is  usually  sold  through  the 
Joi.a.-.iaii  Co-oper  ..tive  ‘,.o  I  ^rowers  .association* 

-he  farmers  in  the  i&Xiabury  district  were  too 
close  to  the  city  market  for  the  Dairy*  Jggg  and  Dive- 
a t 5ck  oois  to  of  -much  assistance  to  them,  at  least 
i-.  1  heir  resei.t  eta  e  of  development •  Consequently 
there  were  only  one  or  two  farmers  she  told  their  nro- 
"  lets  t.  rough  •■  uch  organ!  is-ticas* 

in  lidd  a  Salisbury  accredited  flock  As;>::-ciati<m 
of  ten  .ee  ibers  /as  organised,  hiroagh  the  Association 
h-t  members  ..-ere  able  to  take  advantage  of  government 
advice  and  assistance  x..  ..  .  ..  and  i triproving  their 

flocks . 

hae  been  little  attempt*  except  in  a  purely 
.ioi.jh  ..  >rly  maimer*  to  co-operate  In  the  predncti.cn  of 
livestock  or  erys#  fhere  were  a  few  farmers  wh  :  owned 
i  . 3lc ooiitssuch  ensilage  cutters  and  separators  in 
c  ..uiioii  Ini  i_oat  of  ie  farms  were  operated  independent¬ 
ly.  n  fch.  lat  er  farms  the  equipment  in  almost  all 
casco  s  sufficient  to  operate  larger  farms.  An  in¬ 
terest  was  evi  eat  on  sue  p  .rt  of  several  farmers  in 


> 


,  >_ 
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tne  joint  operation  of  cert  in  types  of  machinery*  If 

t  lis  were  done  the  operation  oasts  would  he  reduced 
<*nd  tie  ecoca.iiie  losition  of  the  individual  farmer®  im~ 

roved. 

Indivi-  X.  cl  •  •  ement 

Several  f  r  .c.  in  the  Salisbury  district  had  be¬ 
come  recognised  locally,  -ro/ineially ,  and  nationally 
as  authorities  in  their  various  field*  >1  steeialira- 
ti  mm  a t  the  local  k&sa&toa  ,,xh:.biii  on  prises  had 
been  taken  resalarly  by  Clyde,  'ereo.eroo  and  Belkina 
horses,  dolsteis  and  ahor  ..horn  cattle,  iorksii.ii*©  and 
Xasiwarth  hog®,  Oxford  ©her  ,  -  heat* 

sad  bvrlsy  and  certified  seed  so tat oca#  itengr  animal® 
from  balisbury  herds  had.  won  >ri .  '•■>■  at  other  western 
exhibit i  oar  from  final  peg  to  Victoria*  >ne  breeder 
sfllo  started  the  raising  of  purefered  Yorks&ir®  hogs 
and  Oxford  sheep  is  19X0  obtained  m >re  winnings  in 
IS. hi  on  the  Western  t'l  ms  Circuits  than  any  other 
single  producer  in.  Western  Canada*  several  of  tue 
lad  Ton  prices  at  the  provincial  bead 
Fair*-  Two  grower®  hud  also  won  prices  at  the  Chicago 
Internati  onal  ,.how  with  oats  and  barley  *  The  ambition 
of  .her©  far. Tie rr.  in  most  case®  wm  to  produce  »osi«- 
thing  of  high  enou  h  quality  to  win  a  nrise.  As  a 
result  of  their  achieve  lent.®  the  demand  for  their  pro¬ 
ducts  had  increased ,  the  refutation  of  their  coasaun- 


« 

• 

ity  had  improved  and  other  farmers  in  the  vicinity  were 

encouraged  to  engage  in  the  production  of  high  class 
livest  ck  •  seed*  r  tfct  interest  and  ,  hill  of 

the  farmer  in  the  .reduction  of  lives  took  and  seed,  the 
contagion  sup:  11.;  d  by  the  success  of  other  farmers,  in 
the  di  trict,  and  .he  capital  necessary  for  obtaining 

rery  significant  factor  re¬ 
flected.  in  t  ■ :  echi  /to  oeuts  of  .hese  halihbury  formers 


vft.s  the  -Uii-ity  t.  ....  large  u/hah  centre* 

/cher  farmers  had  bee *c  recognized  for  shier 
Lu  n;  I  edge  :-f  uour  ecr.er.  „..  o  era/:  one.  hah  fhusB 

much  Inter-,  £  in  tiling©  ;nciko4t »  in  reed  control.  In 

.  : .  reteeti^B  m,  patBct  9  '  1- 
driftiiig*  in.  n  r&nult  of  -  .  h  r  eu_  erinreata,  in  so  te 

ea  es  quite  enter.: I've  and  ut  . .  :  ~  .  t,  they 

had  zerved  not  mly  the  mlicbury  or  even  the  fcl/intoa 
die  tr  .ct  Inf  ..he;  if  .  „  10I:  of  Alberta, 

...  ii  r .  i  .tiuotg 

■f  :  r  .viaoih.  .lieci;  ,  ^rine,ho*6caer« »  otat  0  and  heed 


1  .re  garners  still  held  such, 
nositi  /ii;;  mile  a  1  artu  .  resident  of  one  to  ifi- 

1 . .  Msiaiion,  Another  was  director 

. 

In  emihi  affairs  one  of  no  oalictury  farmers  was 


reeve  of  the  htr/tlc //-  r/inici  oalit;  «  Another  was 
l.  r.  ore si lent  i  -  .r  L..ath  ud.;  . .0  >.*.  <.;./.  i-*;'rct  ;ri- 


. 


* 
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o  ilturi.l  oooi<  ty.  mi  iJ  .  .  ..c  a  ivi  *  z.±to  >i  th« 

out  ilk  *.  rjL-jctrs r  i»cs;OciaLio...,  .<.10  y-raonton 

-■  jarci,  tae  2*e  o  ool,  and  ire  Hover  B&r 

wCuOuX  -  <*14  .  1  > i. fci,  u  X  ;i# 

fcenKd  woas  and  dau,, liters  of  Bali ©bury  forme rs 
±ad  ......  .1-  a  ■■-t..  aa  J-eve-aeiitc  i  ;  atoek  feeding  -aid 

jiidgi.v.  a  )lU  .  is  at  u.iv  d  .  it  on  *..  ^  .lnr;  anew  and  ama~- 

at-  a...  ,  >a  d  ..air  odort- 

iviat  4.C..  uU.rb.  1  -z  i  ur  .  i&ai,..I  , .gri .rjlt«r&l  schools 
•.aria  r«em;t  e.  re* 

da  <3  reciaum-c  f  ae  j.  .«;•  .=  *r.,  district  dad  a  .it 
Beeu.  iafceres tcci  in  i:m:;  aid  ,  iuuir  seed  aaci  livestock 
u  .  an  ...-udu  •,  i  -m  01  nt  .nr  tain*  Beru.f&i  daci  succeeded 
in  level  j  :iia  at  inactive  uuaoa  &al  curr-;auidinca-* 

.a  tu  .  ..  ,  fi.  v;e*  ,...r  e  .  .  denutii'.;  of  Liio  hmmti  of 

d  ...  11 ..  .rioU  :.;-j  :  &r  j ,  tov, iu  ua;  eases;,  were  neat 
in  neat  >n  ,.;c. 

lay  err  /.out  or^animti  on  ana  civic  .chieveaent 

due  dal  soury  district  ionas  a  part  of  the  clover 
Bar  provincial  goverame nt  constituency  and  of  the 
V  etaekiv'in  federal  govern  aent  conctiue  -icy.  In  both 
eases  the  re  >reseat&tives  mere  Miners  >f  the  United 
i arraers  of  Alberta,  they  were  essentially  interested 
in  a  nano,  economical  and  efficient  administration  of 
tie  bi4i.J;:e:..c  f  r  ti  .  •■■  unr  of  the  Dominion* 
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Particularly  in  the  provincial  field,  where  t:«o 

*  •  •  gr  ;h->  had  '  en  in  wer  rinse  1921  the  return* 

t  >  the  people  in  the  form  of  practice,!  legislation 

had  been  very  satisfactory*  gorae  of  the  ways  in  which 

the  ;  alic.fmiry  community  had  received  assictunce  from 

the  provincial  govern  lent  during  recent  year*  were s 

inc reading  the  grants  for  municipal  road  work  (1; , 

building  a  wuelleu  iiw  twu&  through  the  district  in 

10  ana  v  -  i  Hi: snow  fences  ulwar,  this  aigimy'  (2/* 

.:uui,.iaa  v*.-  ,  ciw  .1  !air  and  the  Agricultural 

hoof sty t  assi&tlu  the  -ccrediiei.  floel:  Assoeiati  m 

u:n>  the  aad  dirls*  ewiae  Club,  and  proving  a 

refund  tt-ree  cents  per  gallon  on  all  gasoline  used 

for  f ru  fur uoees  * 

*  a  ♦  #  t  *  *  t  t  t  *  #  5  4  *  #  *  *  8  *  S  »  *  ■*  »  #  «  f  S»  ^  •  U  '*«*•#»*«  (f-  *  •  *  «  v>  h.  ©  «fr  v  * 

U)  m  f.  .  .  i  ....  . 

lit  ISdl  to  *  4730*00  in  1930*  In  19.  l’  it  had  dropped 
to  —  figures  takes  from  two  Annual  financial 

.%ev»t«,  ***  ..  .  ,f  *ira theona  *.o*-  fib*  Irdl  -  193-1* 

(2>  drovlBeial  biwnwsy  -io*  14  to  •,?ainsrri*dxi  and 
-a.  ut,  >uf  ravelled  in  led  as  fur  ...  -w field*  (cue 
map  page  €*) 


♦V  >-  :•  *  a  9  *  «  »  W  *  *  «  3  *  ***''£**«-*  S  4  *  ft  *  v  f  « 


flie  dominion  e  verwaeitt  had  assisted  tne  district 
through  providing  a  railway  sideiag  on  the  Caa&dii 

national  line  between  Clover  •>.:-.r  and  l-.-retona  in  1928 

nd  contributing  a  five  per  cent  bonus  on  all  marketed 

wheat  t  the  1931  crop. 


. 

. 

. 
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iv.te  loeui  government  w as  in  the  hands  of  the 
council  of  th'*  municipal  istrlct  of  idtratlicona  ho.  513, 
district  covered  to  territory  of  a  little  over  a 
tovnri8hijw»  immediately*  to  the  east  and  south  of  Edmon¬ 
ton  (sec  m  on  -.a?e  *,)  It  contained  21  school  dia- 
•  ots  and  a  populations  nr,  estimated  !  secretary  , 

:f  Lli.i4t.ly  over  1300.  2bo  council  consisted  of  6 
c  •Uuciiiirr  $  ;e  of  ah  ora  wan  the  reeve,  each  re  >rec- 
eatizog  .a  Oho  municipal  office  ss  located 

in  .  h  i3  it  ::..i  :■  outh  vnisre  monthly  men  tin. ;a  were  held, 
the  main  function  of  the  council  was.  the  care 
and  improvement  of  reads*  ;  radially  s^re  and  isore  of 
surveyed  road-  allowances  h:.4  "been  cleared  and  roads 
constructed  until  in  1  ••  -I  in  the  c-alisbaiy  district 
there  were  only  34.  riles  of  the  pensitble  24  miles  still 
to  be  opened,  di  lultaneously  as  the  Id  pioneer  trails 
had  passed  int  o  disuse  the  faros-  U  >4  been  fenced  mid 
tty:  roads  opened,  ivia  ?m  ±s  ox  several  vrere  still 
evident  out  tney  had  been  uoandori-neu  f  a-  same  yeare* 
c,:.y  G-- m.ocd  lad  to :iaw.  ;.l nee  in  road  u oau Iruetioa 
methods.  In  the  early  6agrs«  -..ft or  the  format! .m  of 
the  .  ocal  Improvement  iotrict  (see  y  41) ,  the 
presence  :f  a  ..oy  awvaps  anda  it  necaaanry  t  1  .y  cor¬ 
duroy  in  the  -later  time  ’before  the  frost  yot  out  of 
the  r i.'->uod  so  in  fa '  o  ;ri  v-'  ii  •  lid  be  covered 

with  irt  and  at  le-na,  provide  a  :*ou  d.  passu,  eo.y. 


. 
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Earners  theasaelvea  performed  all  the  labor  usually  in 

order  to  "work  out*  their  taxes,  ,,lo  ^/  Impr >v©ment© 
-ere  rjur.o  in  road  bulldin  .  .  10  th  xh>  »  wheeled  scrapers 

and  slips  'ere  rep lu.se!  by  freeman*  .au  iron  culverts 
were  introduced.  rio  t v  '.915  all  road  work  was  done 
by  horse  power.  binoe  1915  t  ie  use  of  tractor  power 
lex1  inore  ;oed  concurrently  dtn  the  decrease  in  the 
desire  of  the  farmers  t  do  read  work*  In  1930  a  large 
fcr-..ctor  an:’  gr;  :.••  r  outfit  r  .  .  cc)  /a  :•..•••  costing  v9eCO.0O 

rhi  road  Inildiny  outfit  ir<  a  fa./  operation  could 
sarrrert  a  trail  Into  a  modern .  road  -,it.  s  itches 

on  each  uiie.  .-'  :fe;..  individual  for-  -era  operated  shmXX 
roar.  ualntainsra  far  the  .ruuieih .lity*  After  every 
leavj  rain  they  ./are  re;:  .  ooeitle  fax*  potting  dirt  roads 

.  .  -air  soon  as  possible*  In 

the  'winter  tiro  the  main  road©  were  h*yt  open,  for 
anion fbile  tr  ..f fie . 

definite  action  had  been  ti ken  hyhhe  maieiyslity 
in  connect i on  with  weed  control.  As  early  as  Iflf  a 
weed  inspector  had  been  /.pf-o-inted  to  d  pfurtiel  work 
iuriiv  the  cu.  i  .er*  It  v/as  •  not*  however,  until  192? 
th  .5  ...  defi  rite  >XIoy  ;  ...:  out  11  sod  io  «•  >njusti on  with 
the.  ;.  *  --ri no ial  If /part no. it  of  lyric  sltuco  to  attach  the 
weed,  uonaco.  ,  :1  ohh  U  o  .1.;  ,;*e  fo,  doing  full 
ti  iv.:  .vu- » -ic c  ■  -rk,  haf  been  eh:..  Ini n..;  t:>, ■■■■  f arose  in  the 
1*. s truest 9  c. ict  j o.ra. x ..ig  .r.  iCra  t  wr  .aiic-te  t.acxi  noxi  ous 


. 


. 
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'  '  ueofcr  jying  «  c  n  r  a '.  dlowsiacec  .?:..  ot.  er  'Ub- 
11c  ulaeee*  Ifc  h..  ■  also  hec-ii  ^  l Ten  full  power  to 
pr  .-eo  cute  t-ib"  farmer  vko  vroalci  not  keep  hi  a  weeds  in 
cheek*  i* or  ti  .at  ly  he  seldom  had  to  execute  tills  right 
m  ^ao«t  residents  recognised  that  it  «bc  for  tneir  own 
•JO-’-  as  v.ell  >:  f  e  i..o  good  of  hie  c  .  rrusitj  that  they 
should  destroy  their  weed* .  hie  municipality  attempted 

•  peat  g  gi ri  ;  s  ...n  :.  otmties 

:n  -:o-t>iers  It i lie  . 

Bylaws  smi  been  passed  in  ucst  parts  of  the  m uni- 
eiaaiitg  a--.-  iikiti m  ii/restoek  Jr  -a  pas  luring  m  ae 
roaci  allow,,  ae^-s*  ;>aeh  as  were  f  ruad*  together  with  any 
»&ruj-  'jMizmlsi-t  were  taken  to  g.mu.'.  provided  at  conve¬ 
nient  .,-ls.ees *  rinse  this  by~i«r  had  been  hat  into 
force  n-  t  -only  the  t nirist  traffic#  rkaah  rua  large 
ee  'eel ally  in  the  sunaer  -ti-go*  .it  il-  >  the  farmers 
the;' selvas  ha.:,  be  .-.sfited  by  he  >? h  of  hie  gener¬ 
al  i he ia e recce  *i:d  -nu  Isaac  3  of  animals  on  the.  high¬ 
way  s  * 

d.io ...  xr  l; evrviae  :p-ri  r  lea  b,\  the  ‘t-inicipall&y  was 

in 

in  its  territory*  any  per":  on  who  was  .actually  destitute 
of  aeans  from  his  own  resources  of  obtaining  food*  do- 
thin;.”,  shelter  ana  net  leal  att.enti-.-a  .neceasar;  for  his 
i  opcfiai. :.  /air:’.:  -  are..,  assistance  h;p  the  uuniei,.ul- 

ih  .  allowAntt  .  ..  r  a.iVc  l 
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and  dornmion. 

from  the  provincial*' g over  iinent*.  .0  one  in  the  oalis- 
Dury  district  was  given  such  assistance  in  1931,  Che 
municipality  had  received  a  grant  since  1922  for  al¬ 
lowances  to  widowed  mothers  who  were  unable  to  care 
for  their  dependent  children*  bince  1929  another  grant 
had  also  been  received  from  botntthe  dominion  and  pro¬ 
vincial  governments  for  old  age  pensions  which  were 
given  to  any  hritisn  subject  who  was  over  70  year  of 
age,  had  resided  in  Canada  for  20  and  in  Alberta  for 
5  years,  and  was  not  receiving  a:.  1  income  of  over  *375,00. 
Nineteen  residents  in  the  whole  municipality  were  ben¬ 
efiting  by  these  grantee  on  cributed,  almost  entirely  by 
the  provincial  and  dominion  governments,  lone  of  those 
benefited  by  grants  were  resident  in  Salisbury, 

ivie  revenue  expended  for  these-  various  services, 
apart  from  the  government  grants,  is  obtained,  through 
direct  taxation.  Previous  to  1919  a  flat  rate  of  Bg 
per  acre  had  been  levied  on  tne  assessed  value  per  farm. 
The  method  introduced  was  that  of  a  triennial  assess¬ 
ment  of  all  farm  lands  exclusive  of  buildings.  Tne. 
total  evaluation  of  the  ba'li 3 bury  district  in  1931  was 
.  242,617,00.  The  municipal  tax  rate  levied  was  2  mills 
on  the  dollar,  bix  of  these  went  to  the  municipality 
for  general  work,  the  other  2  went  to  the  provincial 
government  in  the  form  of  a  supplementary  revenue  tax. 
This  tax  replaced  the  patriotic  tax  introduced  during 


. 
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tie  war  period.  T*?o  ot  er  taxes  collected  by  the 

sunioi  nlity  for  i  no  cv-rrn  lent,  vhio  lid  n  t  effect 
t:tc  Salisbury  district  were  the  .did  laid  tax  of  IQ 
'  ■ild«  be  vm  in  1914  largely  as  a  result  of  agitation 
on  the  )-u’t  . of  toe  f  •.•  era  for  a  surtax  to  be  put  on 
*  •  •'  -  •  :'f  3  r-:  -tor-.,  ••  •:  :  edc  *ti  nal  tax  orhich 


'  ■’  '  or  st  Inch  n  :t  inside  irr  ruined  school 

district.  In  the  lot  ,er  case  the  only  lands  affected 
i^  t  •  ■  .ran id  h  :  £jr  sere  offer  islands-  in  L adzing  i-aae 
(see  na;;  page  6.}  .or  the  first  tine  in  1951  the  school 
c  .  ;e o  tn  several  of  the  districts  of  hoe  mmieiB&Iity, 
i  r  i  id  i .  ,  ou  y  ,  .  ore  evll-scted  by  die  aanicip®!^ 

ity.  hr  1.  t-arec  collected  io  8ml r  ebtHy  district  in 
h  1  ■‘■it  t.i-:h  i retc-il  t  .  ?’ryh  tre  rooie r  ,JLity .  ire  school 

-  ' :■■•■•;  i  -  evaluation 

as  all  otner  i®  loniGi  rlity  had  no  ether  re~ 

11  .  .  '  '  ■  - 
r  .  ir-ia  lr  to.e  sc  .  1  ox strict  :  -  r  e,'  o  timii.I  pur;  ones. 


hw.'  oh  a  •;•  ;  irariciiJ.  :  rvi  sen  revered  t  the  die*- 
trif.it  by  too  Ocmivdpali%  were  the  rrn:loin&l  hail  in- 
KSe* 

5  . 

i  Kgtgig-c*  Since  there  had  been  little 
hail  in  the  district  few  £o,rrero  had  taken  advantage  . of 
the  former*  'only  sn  ter  In  he  district  in  1931 
obtained  an  advance  for  the  pur  eh  i  o  -■ 
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o  reiH  structure 

iUe  ^aiaily 

lie  cozmmieae©}  of  tiie  3?  Salisbury  families  did 
-*ot  vary  jre-  .t  deal,  A;;ia,:teea  fa-allies  posse  sad  a 
radio.  a  rail  us  were  equipped  .  it..::  a  load 

i  ■  jr*  ,  -  .  .  ii  :  a- 

&i  instra  »ent.  ‘  Xtegether  t here  acre  xa  pl&nos*  3 
•  ,  ‘  ;  '  .  11;:  .  j;  1'  -!.;.:aa.,  a.  in  tie  district  * 

.  xi  '..  •.  t  -;one  xc  vice  vr&s  c  -iiatc -  evi  it. a  Bihaonton.  Phe 
a  /'  Pa-  ily  i.sley&a  were  arou  ,s&$L  la  xaree  differ  east 
party-  „  *  ri«s .  Bore  llusr  /0  ax  ,r,  f  billies  receive;, 
a  cx.ii,;  newspaper  dali  reared  t.irea  aLaaa  a  vreel  i’rcxa 
Pie  ^d.aorit.'ia  ..Past  Office.-  ,Ax ■■■•  ii,xax::  reeelTsx  £ 
Adaontos.  dxxiiy  papers.  la  aaij  .,a:v  as  well  ao  Igr 

a.  t  .  .  .  : ......  *©r«  kept  tm  ©0&» 

a  ct  ait-.;  tiie  outside  world.  Paeafey-f  air  fa.iix.ies  re- 
ceiTei  ttiree  or  ..a  .a  • .  ©  $e  - 

......  i  ..  .  m,  -  i  .  m  -  a  :' « -  taxi  -  saaer, 

v- .  a.  A*,  a  a  baa,  .  s  Para  axi;'  .  aaioa  evi  -  •  s  dauiitiy  ./aide, 

..  r;x;  rax.  raiala  .Varaar#  „  aantra  , -.a;.i..e:.;-;a  ai-  western 

l  t oeie.3  a*.  .  car  ;;1 .  iers  saaxcrPoea  1  . aBcleuxis » 

c.,  i:e,  Gansaa-:,  lapa-sinea .  .  i'.  a  f,  Alios  possessed 

1  -  ?rxav- -a;  :,*a.na  aa  ^wori  10  t  Ox  .  ado .  ~xie  averse 

eu.rfb  a'  rr,c  ,,  o&oh  P.  ally  ;  si  1  „  :  sks .  -11  out 

0  A  aiiii  as  haul  rat  mriu..  .  P.v  ..  a.  *  .  xi,,-d  trucks. 

Petal  •:•  of  3  ^  \v valence*  --f  .all  ..-...< a  ■  Phillies  in  1051 
ix.  jpear  in  laslo  ££,.  - 
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There  were  certain  forces  which  tended  to  detract 
from  home  life.  The  greatest  factor  was  the  near  by 
city  which,  particularly  with  the  increase  in  tu©  num¬ 
ber  of  automobiles  and  the  gravelling  of  the  .min  high¬ 
way,  had  become  the  centre  of  attraction  for  the.  younger 
residents.  The  influence,  however,  of  this  factor  was 
not  as  evident  in  1931  as  it  hud  been  previously*,  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  necessity  for  frugality  the  number  of  nightly 
visits  to  the  city  had  been  reduced*  Other  factors 
which  tended  to  detract  from  home  life  were  community 
athletics,  parties  andcther  social  activities  I  the  lack 
of  home  facilities  in  mmm  cases,  and  in  a  few  instances 
the  insufficiency  of  fiars  work,  especially  during  the 
winter  causing  certain  members  of  the  family  to  seek 
employment  elsewhere. 

On  the  other  hand  there  were  away  attractions  that 
h  me  life  afforded  the  members  of  the  family*  It  was 
the  desire  of  most  a f  the  farmers  t:>  develop  their 
homes  f  or  their  families  as  far  as  it  wm  ec  m  xsieolly 
possible.  As  noted  above  the  housing  facilities  were 
in  many  cases  c  ® parable  to  city  homes  (see  page  Ai.) 
Turing  recent  ye  rs  the  radio  especially  had  proved 
to  be  a  decided  attraction  of  the  home,  baily  market 
reports ,  news  reviews*  addresses  and  musical  programmes 
arc  all  of  interest  to  most  farmers. 

The  diversification  of  farming  operations  and  the 


* 
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tendency  of  machinery  to  increase  activity  on  the  farms 
had  lessened  the  leisure  time,  little  was  possible  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  winter  when  the  long  evening®  presented  an 
opportunity  for  the  people  to  engage  in  those  pastimes 
they  most  enjoyed*  large  libraries  in  several  home® 
bespoke  an  interest  in  reading.  In  others  the  radio 
was  the  chief  centre  of "delight.  In  still  others,  es¬ 
pecially  those  of  he  older  settlers,  there  appeared  to 
be  nothing  better  than  sitting  around  the  fire  ©hatting 
of  present  day  problem  in  comparison  to  those  of  hie 
past*  these  older  settlers  had  worked  hard  and  were 
in  most  cases  in  a  position  to  appreciate  and  to  enjoy 
tiie  unhurried  life  that  accompanied,  their  advancing 
years* 

Education 

The  first  institution  to  be  established  in  the 
cost  .unity  was  the  school.  After  fifteen  years  of  ser¬ 
vice  the  small  frame  school  building  was  replaced  In 
1916  by  a  large  brick  structure  with  ,ccousodatiou  for 
forty  pupils*  In  19hS  a  four  roamed  teacher*  s  resi¬ 
dence  was  built  on  an  acre  of  land  purchased  far  the 
our  use  adjoining  the  school  yard.  The  value  of  lands 
and  building®  in  1951  was  estimated  at  j.4£9$*60«  file 
increase  in  school  facilities  and  ul  .o  in  the  craeamt 
of  the  salary  ;  .  id  the  te  .©her  increased  the  taxes 
pro  ort innately*  In  1901 »  men  the  school  was  first 


. 
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o  >ened,  t  ie  teacher’s  salary  was  4540.00  a  year  and 
the  tax  was  3 y  per  acre.  In  1923,  the  la_t  year  that 
the  acreage  method  ■./as  used,  the  tax  had  risen  to  22# 
per  acre.  In  19. ,4  the  rate  struck  was  6.7  mills  on  the 
assessed  value  which  rose  t  >  11  mills  in  1923.  In 
1931  the  rate  was  9-*  mills.  She  total  cost  for  school 
operations  for  the  year  1931  was  #1849.90  of  which 
vlf 40.00  wm  paid  as.  the  teacher*#  salary. 

At  the  time  of  the  survey  there  were  32  pupils 
cm  ...he  school  r  11.  fhey  were  evenly  divided  between 
hoys  and  girls.  As  well  as  the  public  school  grades 
the  first  year  hi  h  school  was  taught  *  During:  the 
last  ten  years  of  the  29  pupils  who  had  completed-  pub¬ 
lic  school  at  the  Salisbury  school  23  or  79*3  per  cent 
had  gone  m  to  high  school.  Of  this  number  only  3  had 
completed  high  school,  one  had  gone  to  normal,  and  2 
to  the  university.  Of  the  other  20  four  had  ©topped 
to  go  to  agricultural  college,-  %  to  go  to  business 
college,  6  were  still  attending  high  school  (3  at  Salis¬ 
bury  and  3  at  hdmonton  high  schools),  and  tne  rew&Sulag 
7  had  stopped  altogether* 

The  tea  her  for  the  last  three  years  had  been  a 
married  ran  occupying  the  te  teller* s  residence.  Ie  was 
a  gra  mate  of  an  eastern  university  with  considerable 
teaching  experience*  It  was  interesting  to  observe 


. 
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that  lie  had  been  the  first  teacher  to  remain  for  a 
period  longer  than  two  years  since  1910.  Up  to  1949 
tin. i%e  had  been  26  teachers  (Omen  and  17  women )  at  tue 
Salisbury  school  in  .  3  years.  The  main  reason  for  the 
large  number  of  teachers  during  this  period  appeared 
to  be  tlie  proximity  of  theccity.  ]iany  of  the  teachers 
ueemed  to  nave  used  their  teaching  experience  at  Salis¬ 
bury  as  a  step  lag  stone  to  a  citp  school*  One  of  the 
principle  reasons  for  building  the  teacher’s  residence 
had  been  to  overcome  the  tendency  for  teachers  to 
leave.  In  providing  accommodation  for  married  teachers 
it  was  hoped  that  greater  permanency  of  teachers  and 
also  closer  supervision  through  living  near  the  school 
would  result.  The  results  appeared  to  be  sat i of .--act ory 
in  both  eases. 

The  average  attendance  of  the  pupils  for  1831'  if  as 
$9;  .  mis  was  much  higher  than  , it  had  been  up  until 
a  few  years  before.  -  revioua  to  that  time  many  of 
■parents  kept  their  children  home  particularly  is  the 
fi,ll  to  ’idp  with  the  extra  farm  work.  The  irregularity 
caused  by  this  practice  has  been  eradicated  completely 
partly  as  a  result  of  tae  Improved  financial  position 
of  the  farmers  permitting  them  to  hire  laborers  whoa  t  .ey 
could  obtain  for  lower  wages 9  partly  because  of  the 
increased  diversification  of  farming  operations  ten¬ 
ding  t  >  distribute  the  work  >ver  the  whole  y ear  rather 


. 
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having  it  all  coming  at  certain  fixed  seasons  and  part¬ 
ly*  also,  because  of  tie  introduction  of  new  agricul¬ 
tural  methods  demanding  more  skill  than  possessed  by 
the  average  boy  or  girl,  The  im  r  overmen  t  a  in  education¬ 
al  facilities  throughout  the  whole  province  were  re¬ 
flected  in  the  Salisbury  school.  “During  the  years 
since  the  formation  of  this  province  and  under  suc¬ 
cessive  governments ,  the  state  of  education  had  steadily 
improved,  fhe  average  period  of  oper  .tion  of  the 
schools  has  been  lengthened,  There  is  greater  reg¬ 
ular!  iy  of  attendance*  hie  pupils  remin  longer  in 
scho  it*,  Teachers-  are  better  e^pippedf  the  permi t  teacher 
has  disappeared  and  the  third  class  certificate  is  a 
this,  of  the  past*  The  requirement  for  normal  entrance' 
has  been  raised,  the  tern  lias  been  lengthened,  and  all 
teachers f  as  a  part  of  their  training  ,  are  required 
to  emend  at  least  me  week  In  a  rural  so hod,  observing 
and  teaching  under  supervision  of  a  ca  table  te..c:ier* 

The  courses  of  study  have  been  revised  and  brought  more 
into  line  with  present-day  requirements*  brer  tee  per 
cent  of  Alberta  ou.pils  are  now  in  high  school  grades » 
as  compared  with  less  than  four  per  cent  in  191;.;,  and 
the  aver  :.ge  educational  a':.tainsaent  on  leaving  school 
has  steadily  increased*  The  general  interest  in  educa¬ 
tion  was  never  keener  than  to-day v  and,  comparing  the 
present  with  the  mat  there  is  abundant  reason  for 


. 

«  , 

. 


gratification. •  (1) 


(1}  duoted  f  rom  a  pamphlet  by  Hon..  Perron  faker, 
minister  >f  Education,  entitled  * aural  Education  in 

Alberta* ,  1929. 


i’iiere  were  several  contributing  factors  which 
'./ere  encouraging  the  .uivaneemeufc  of  education  in  the 
Salisbury  district.  fhe  Clover  ...oar  behool  ^air  Associ¬ 
ation  organised  in  1920  was  one  of  these  fact ora. 
Annually  in  apet enfeer  the  pipila  of  the  Salisbury  school 
had  oompet md  with  the  pupils  from  the  neighboring  dis¬ 
tricts  in  classes  for  school  work, 'for  garden  and  field 
crops,  and  for  livestock,  in  each  case  prepared  or 
cared  for  by  the  exhibitor.  As  well  as  increasing 
skill  the  fair  provided  a  training  in  developing  good 
sportsmanship,  honesty  and  earns# sitgr  Icyalty.  ~im 
provincial  department  of  agriculture  had  presented  a 
short -course  scholarships  to  provincial  agricultural 
college  each  year  to  the  boy  and  girl  winning  the 
highest  number  of  points  and  also  a  competitive  shield 
to  the  school  having  the  highest  total  number  of  points 
i’he  shield  had  been  won  on  several  occasions  by  the 
Salisbury  school  and  7  pupils  had  won  short-course 
scholarships. 

A  Salisbury  awine  Club  organ! aed  in  1928  for  boys 
and  girls  of  Salisbury  and  adjacent  districts  had  two 


. 
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successful  seasons  following  which  interest  seeded  to 
u*-ve  lagged,  partly  because  of  the  inertia  of  the  of¬ 
ficers,  and  artly  because  of  some  of  the  boys  wh o 
were  interested  mowed  away* 

Children  also  exhibited  regularly  at  Mdmonton  Ex¬ 
hibitions*  several  'aedals  and  prices  hud  been  -won  by 
s 3«s  of  livestock  breeders  and  grain  growers  in  the 
district  who  had  been  encouraged  by  their  fathers*  ex¬ 
ample  to  c  a;4,e  in  the  junior  classes. 

In  general  the  many  opportunities  for  contact  with 
the  outside  world  had  increased  the  interest  ana  keen- 
ness  «f  ..ill  in  problems  of  more  than  purely  local  sig¬ 
nificance. 

The  many  e  co-operative  organic  at  i  m®9  the  activities 
of  t  e  church,  the  contacts  -with  t  e  urban  centre,  in¬ 
cluding  the  .exhibitions  and  the  Chautauqua,  the  radio 
and  the  daily  papers  had  all  served  to  i ncro&se  the 
general  interest  of  all  in  education*  ..areata  in  the 
district  were  no  longer  taking  the  at  tit i£e  as  some  of 
them  once  hud  done,  t  ,at  higher  education  was  a  juste 
of  ti  x  ,  :oa«y ,  and  energy*  Mather*  they  were  recog¬ 
nising  the  greater  educational  demands  both  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  marketing  of  agricultural  products.  X» 
most  cases  t  ey  were  definitely  encouraging  their  sons 
and  daughters  to  continue  with  their  studies  as  far 
as  they  desired. 
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rteligion 

"A  rural  life  that  makes  no  response  to  the 
spiritual  wealth  involved  in  the  growth  of  plants 
and  animal  f  in  the  procession  of  the  seasons *  in 
co-operation  with  n  iture,  in  the  op  ortunity  to  be 
a  worker  together  ith  God  is  a  poor  sort  of  life.”  (iji 

(1)  Dr.  -lenyon  1.  mutterf iela,  ...resident  Jichi- 
gan  at  ate  College  of  wgriculfcure  and  Applied  science* 
—  ’Ja r-i  Income  and  Farm  Life* »  --  page  10. 


ven  before  the  orgaaifc&ti on  of  the  school  dis¬ 
trict  and  the  .nil ding  of  the  Salisbury  school  religi  -us 
services  were  held  in  the  homes  of  the  settlers.  At 
least  four  different  den omi sat ions  have  held  services 
at  different  points  either  in  or  very  near  the  district. 
In  tie  beginning  each  of  these  were  connected  with 
Jdmontsn  Anglican*  baptist*  bet. iodist  and  Presbyterian 
churches,  tie  first  rural*  resident*  ordained  minis¬ 
ter,  stc  tioned  under  the  former  lethaaist  church  at 
Clover  Jar*  began  t  hold  regular  services  in  t  ,e 
Salisbury  school  in  1992.  The  format in  of  an  active 
bunday  school  in  1903  {2}  tended  to  draw  particularly 
the  younger  people  from  all  arts  of  the  c  KJMimity. 


(2)  It  was  interesting  to  discover  that  ths  or¬ 
ganiser  of  the  first  Salisbuxy  aunday  School  was  the 
settler  who  had  won  cuaapionship  with  his  oats  at  the 

Paris  Jocpoaition  in  1901.  (see  page  36)  
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liO  one  d<.  urination  was  emphasised,  rather,  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  was  provided  for  all  to  ieet-  together  in  fellow¬ 
ship*  iis  inclusive  tendency  had  been  evident  t  jh— 
out  tiie  growth  of  what  is  now  the  Salisbury  United  Church* 
The  word  ’united*  in  this  case  is  a  tly  used  because 
the  congregation  contained  members  formerly  connected 
with  each  of  the  above  mentioned  deno^ai nations* 

The  present  church  was  built  in  1915  one  tail®  jest 
of  the  school  (Ij.  In  192?  a  combined  club  room  and 
kitchen  was  added  and  in  the  following  year  gas  was 
installed  for  heating  and  lighting  {2)  •  A  shed  was 


(1)  fhe  location  of  rural  public  buildings  is 
often  a  matter  of  contention.  Xa  this  ease  &  few 
farmers*  at  least  for  a  few  years*  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  activities  of  the  church  w.iea  they  could 
not  have  it  where  they  wanted  it* 

(2)  bee  page  76* 


built  in  1915*  when  most  of  the  people  e&ae  to  Church 
either  in  bug  ,ies  or  wagons*  in  order  to  provide  ac¬ 
commodation  for  the  horses*  fhe  valuation  of  the 
church  land*  buildings  and  equipment  in  1951  was 
a ppr oxi  rnt ely  1800.00. 

The  church  was  well  attended  by  families  both  in 
Salisbury  and  in  the  districts  to  the  s  nth*  east  and 
jest.  he  aver a  ,e  attendance  for  1931  was  45  persons* 

Members  of  17  Salisbury  families  regularly  attended. 
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members  of  4  other  families  attended  intermittently, 
xiie  Jalisury  church  vroe  one  of  three  appointments 
combining  to  form  the  Clover  Jar  Circuit  which  was 
connected  with  the  ^  ‘  , not on  .reabytery.  ..lie 

minister  resided  4  miles  north  of  tlie  Salisbury  cnurch 
at  Clover  Bar  where  he  held  an  evening  service,  hie 
morning  service  was  meld  at  Salisbury  and  the  after¬ 
noon  service  at  Bremer*  four  miles  east  of  clover  Jar. 
(bee  siao  page  6. )  The  annual  budget  was  apportioned 
among  the  three  co-operating  groups,  fhe  individual 
Salisbury  contribution  had  been  liberal,  beverai  fam¬ 
ilies  gave  over  *50. DO  annually •  -he  average  family 
contribution  for  a  number  of  years,  has  been  slightly 
under  *30. 00  per  year. 

fhere  were  several  ccnasunity  activities  connected 
ith  the  church,  the  most  important  of  these  was  the 
Ladies*  Aid  which  had  21  members,  wince  its  organisa¬ 
tion  in  1920  the  members  had  been  very  active, 
borne  of  the  numerous  improvements  to  the  church  were 
painting ,and  decorating,  building  a  combined  club 
room  and  kitchen,  replacing  the  chairs  by  more  com¬ 
fortable  news,  and  purchasing  a  piano  and  new  hymn 
books.  As  well  they  had  sponsored  varying  types  of 
activities  vhich  had  r  prided  opportunities  for  the 
development  of  community  life  as  well  as  .making  pos¬ 
sible  the  improvement©  that  they  had  effected  to  the 
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church •  Conce.-ts,  ^lays,  socials,  picnics,  cooking 
sales  and  silver  teas  had  all  been  included  in  their 
list  of  activities  from  time  to  time. 

'while  several  young  peoples*  organizations  were 
not  active  in  1931  they  had  contributed  much  during 
recent  years.  A  Tuxis  gr  up  composed  of  seven  of  the 
older  boys  of  the  district  was  formed  in  1923  (1). 


Ui  She  first  orator  of  this  group,  which  was 
known  as  the  bulisbory  hlite  Tuxis  bgu are,  was  later 
premier  of  t  ie  Provincial  hxio  Parliament  and  was 
in  1931  secretary  of  the  Alberta  hots*  ork  hoard. 


with  the  exception  of  one  all  of  these  bays  attended 
'fuxis  or  Y.  M,  G.  A*,  camps  at  Hastings  or  by  Ivan 
.Lakes .  bo  me  also  attended  hdsoatom  Young  henries* 

C  oaf  e  reuses  and  the  .Provincial  fuxis  Parliament,  lac 
interest  in  trie  work  that  these  boys  developed  led 
to  the  formation  a  few  years  later  >f  a  frail  - .. .nger 
group  of  the  younger  boys  and  a  C*  1.  1.  T,  gr  ur  of 
the  girls.  In  1931,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  teen-age 
boys  and  girls  in  the  community,  none  of  these  groups 
were  functioning.  As  soon  as  the  ..  onager  children 
become  old  enough  they  will  likely  be  re- organized. 

The  bunday  School  which  met  in  connection  with 
the  church  was  an  important  force,  fixe  school  was 
divided  into  five  classes.  mimz%  »  -  i*  3  tag 


* ' 
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peoples*  and  the  adult  classes  especially  had  been 
ire  11  atte  :deti  duri:ig  recent  years. 

It  was  a  significant  fact  that  tne  g-1  isbury 
church  and  community  had  developed  concurrently .  i-ie 
church  had  been  throughout  t  ie  years  the  principal 
focal  point  of  ca  vaunt ty  life  and  there  were  no  signs 
of  its  importance  diminishing.  All  the  farmers  i;, 
the  district  9  whether  they  were  members  of  the  church 
or  not,  recognised  it©  value  in  the  community.  It 
was  true  that  the  district  was  fortunate  in  forcing 
a  part  of  what  was  conceded  to  be  one  of  the  best 
rural  chureh  circuits  in  Alberta.  Apart,  however, 
from  teds,  the  growing  religious  convictions  of  the 
members  and  the  important  role  .  ed  by  the  minister, 
both  by  thought  and  by  example,'  i  stimulating  the 
people  to  consider  the  higher  values  of  life  when 
perf  orming  t.ieir  multifarious  farm  tasks  were  tie 
Xirincipal  factors  contributing  to  .-ogress  being 

lade  by  the  Salisbury  church.  Unfortunately  a  few 
petty  quarrels  had  tended  to  cau-e  disruption  .  >ng 
nei  hbors  but  for  the  most  part  the  influence  of  the 
church  had  been  sufficient  to  cause  people  to  think 
more  of  the  ormanent  or  long-run  values  which  re re 
at  stake  and  through  greater  vision  and  foresight  be 
will!  •  .  make  what  appeared  tc  be  temporary  c -..ori¬ 

fices  for  their  own  permanent  good*  as  well  as  for 
the  good  of  the  community. 


. 
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hccrcut i  •  ri  ^nti  te rt a i n  ent 

During  recent  years  there  had  been  a  definite  uml 
quite  successful  attempt  to  organise  district  sports. 

In  1928  a  Salisbury  toft  Ball  league  was  formed  of  3 
teuns,  one  from  the  tal  its  bury  district,  one  from  ,ast 
Edmonton  district  and  one  from  the  ,rye  district  to  the 
east,  A  cup  do  iat«d  by  an  Edmonton  company  Wes  resented 
to  the  winner  at  the  end  of  the  season,  Ihe  league  was 
enthusiastic  in  this  activity.  The  enthusiasm  a  -read 
to  other  surrounding  districts  until  in  1931  there 
were  as  lauqy  as  eight  teams©  ohpeting  in  two  leagues 
for  the  cup*  while  &  few  regret  able .  last  ancea  of  poor 
sportsmanship  had  occurred  mi  the  -whole  these  ^aaes 
herd  provided  a  fine  opportunity  for  the  y onager  people 
to  participate  in  a  wholesome  clean  brand  of  athletics. 

In  the  /inter  time  the  more  .t^letieaily  inclined  f  ound 
their  recreation  either  in  skating  at  abaonton  rinks 
or  in  .moose  and  deer  hunting  north  and  west  of  hdnonton. 

Several  efforts  hud  been  .made  during  the  last  few 
years  to  develop  un  athletic  field  in  the  community* 

The  U.  $*.  A*  voted  a  sum  of  money  toward  the  under¬ 
taking  and  the  3ite,  centrally  located,  chosen  but  be¬ 
yond  that  nothing  had  since  been  done.  It  was  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  promoters  to  level  off  a  baseball 
diamond,  a  football  field  and  a  tenuis  eoufct.  In  all 
probability  interest  will  be  revived  in  the  near  future. 
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Several  picnics  were  held  annually  at  the  halie- 
bury  ’ionic  ^nand.  hit  annual  ..und&y  school  picnic 
and  Christmas  concert  had  bee  me  traditions  in  the 
community*  The  day  school  also  held  an  annual  Christ¬ 
mas  concert  and  the  U.  f*  A*  Imd  occasionally  held 
district  picnics.  As  ointed  rut  before*  tie  Ladies 
Aid  had  been  responsible  for  a  large  part  of  the  com¬ 
munity  recreation  and  entertainment  during  recent  years* 
In  addition  to  the  several  plays  and  concerts  which  tie 
aadies  Aid  put  on  is  the  church*  the  J*  1.  A-*.  -dad  held 
debates  b ot 1  a^ong  themselves  and  in  comueiiti on  with 
the  d .  1 *  a.  local  at  ireumer*  The  b  ye  and  yirls* 
groups  had  also  held  concerts  ii.  the  church  'featuring 
varlo  ;s  types  of  program  ses*  They  had  also  held  sev¬ 
eral  'mother  and  daughter*  and  *  father  and  son*  banquets 
in  site  church*  All  of  which  tended  t  >  promote  better 
undero tending  between  parents  and  children* 

file  largest  single  source  of  outside  recreational 
activity  was  found  in  iue  near  lay  city •  Theatres  were 
the  -j.  ..ef  ■  attru  *  t  -  i  _  ns  I  recreation  Is 

the  citj  which  g&Xiebuiy  residents  regularly  attended 
were  Lodge  and  Club  peetiags*  "niversi  »;>  Lhort-eoureee* 
far- (ier * s  C oaventions *  Sxhib iti one  and  l«ai rs *  Chuutau- 
quae  and  Auaical  festivals*  Variola  form  of  eut c> 

t  >is.  icnt  such  as  picnics*  parties  *  dances  and  concerts 
held  in  uurr:  nuLig  rural  areas  usu, TUy  at '.r...cted  .  me 

of  the  Aishury  r<  oi dents* 


. 
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i.  octal  Aj  occts  of  io-o  cruli  m 

The  social  auoecto  of  u le  various  co-operative 
cr.v. •  nidations  lenti  vied  in  section  2  were  a&ny,  At 

the  U*  j\  A*  nettings  held  during  the  winter  in  the 
various  ho  aes  of  the  member a  it  was  ssible  to  combine 
the  social  and  business  in  an  admirw  e  manner*  ^ome- 
times,  however,  it  is  true  that  the  social  tends  to 
be  emphasized  to  the  detriment  of  the  op  for iuriiiea 
that  might  be  afforded  for  the  discuss ions  of  pertinent 
farmers*  problems*  bach ,  lately  ,  see  ted  to  have  been 
the  case  in  the  Salisbury  eemuauity  and  largely  f  -r 
that  re  as  m  interest  had.  somewhat  lagged*  .here  r&s 
every  re&sea*  however ,  to  «gs>ect  that  this  state  of 
affairs  would  be  corrected  and  tint  enthusiastic  *  b*  A* 
meetings  would  be  held  again  so  on,  similar  to-  those  of 
the  past  when  the  social  aspects  had  been  c:.  ref  ..JUj 
kept  in  their  position* 

The  Lament  >n  hi XV  ?  rodders*  Assoc iati  a.:  pro¬ 
vided  each  ye-  r,  at  the  time  >f  the  eanp&X  meeting  in 
hdmost on #  -o  banquet  to  which  the  lember-?  and  their 
wives  were  invited*  In  this  msy  and  a«  well  at  a  large 
summer  picnic  held  under  the  joint  ana: lees  of  t- 
Asaociati  on  an  '  the  hdnuntn.i  If.  '  ’lo  an  effort  was 
made  to  provid?  for  the  social  intercourse  among  mem¬ 
bers.  Those  .‘Salisbury  members  if  the  Association  in 
thin  way  were  brou  lit  into  contact  with  their  friends 


. 
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and  neighbors  from  surrounding  districts. 

fhe  Couth  h'dnonton  and  District  Agricultural  soci¬ 
ety  in  isny  of  their  activities  had  given  recognition 
to  the  value  of  encouraging  co-operation  in  u  social 
way.  After  each  plowing  imtc  :  and  seed  fair  a  banquet 
was  held,  usually  in  Ldraonton,  where  the  members  of 
the  society  set  together  for  the  presentation  of  the 
0ri2.es  and  cups  In  the  various  contests*  Jther  social 
functions  had  been  held  in  the  form  of  whist  drives 
and  dances  and  as  well,  public  meetisgm  nad  been  held 
in  various  districts  at  which  vital  problems  such  as 
weed-control,  pow  r-faming  and  harvesting  methods  were 
discussed  and  s  ocial  e  Jesau&ie&ti  on  was  node  possible-* 
several  of  the  older  settlers  is  the  Salisbury 
district  were  we -.hers  of  the  northern  Alberta  old  ft mere 
organisation*  Banquet©  and  dances  were  held  regularly 
throughout  the  year  which  provided  op  ortunities  for 
the  pioneers  to  get  together  to  chat  in  a  friendly  man¬ 
ner  about  the  early  days* 

During  the  suffisr  of  1931  a  piece  of  metical 
rural  co-operation  was  evidenced  in  the  Clover  for 
Diamond  Jubilee  Celebration  (1)  to  ean&aeaorate  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  first  pioneers  in  the  area  immediately  east 
of  Admoat on  in  August  XSSI.  (2) 


(1)  M«  celebration  was .  insti  .ted  by  the  resident 
Clover  Bar  minister. 


. 

. 
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(2)  One  of  these  first  pioneers  was  still  living 

on  the  sa  ie  land  which  he  homesteaded  fifty  yeai*o  nre- 
vious.  iijj  son,  incidently,  was  a  farmer  in  the  Salis¬ 
bury  district. 


For  the  purposes  of  undertaking  the  confines  of  the 
Clover  Bar  district  were  extended  to  include  all  the 
other  adjacent  districts  to  the  south  and  e<*st. 
widiy  representative  committee  were  responsible  for 
the  holding  of  a  large  picnic  on  August  17,  1931  and 
for  the  erection  of  a  gateway  at  the  entrance  of  in© 
local  eemetry  to  represent  a  permanent  memorial  *in 
honor  of  the  vision  and  labors  of  our  pioneers*  (3). 


(3)  Inscription  on  the  plate  on  one  of  the 
main  stone  posts. 


At  the  picnic  several  thousand  people  frou  both  country 
and  city  gathered  to  share  in  che  various  festivities. 
Hon.  -  .rank  Oliver,  an  advisor  to  the  Board  of  ^ailouc 
C omriiss i oners *  who  was  an  early  settler  in  the  district 
and  the  first  elected  represent  at  *  ve  of  the  Admostca 
district  to  the  Council  of  the  Berth  est  territories 
at  Kegina  i  1383*  came  all  the  way  from  Ottawa  to  give 
an  address  at  the  icaic.  Attorney -General  J.  - . 
lyraburn  and  'lay or  J.  h.  Douglas  brought  greetings  from 
the  province  and  t  -e  cit#  respectively .  •  he  dedication 


. .  1^5 

carer;  ony  of  the  memorial  gateway  vrao  conducted  by  xion. 

A.  C.  oithorford,  Chancellor  of  t  e  University  of 
Alberta*  —  lucIi  was  an  exa  iple  of  what  could  be  ac¬ 
complished  when  the  reside  its  of  a  rural  area  co-operated 
with  a  common  purpose  in  view.  All  th  i®e  who  shared 
responsibility  felt  that  their  labors  had  been  lore  t ian 

tK* 

uuately  repaid.  The  influence  of  "celebration  on 
Salisbury ,  as  on  all  the  other  districts  which  artiei- 
pated  will  be  felt  for  a  long  time. 
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CHAPTKB  V 
CObCLUblOK 

'fhe  orogrcaa  t  int  had  been  achieved  by  the  Salis¬ 
bury  community  had  been  re  resented  in  vari  ous  ,..ye* 

In  harmony  with  a  general  tendency  observable  over  wes¬ 
tern  Canada  during  recent  years  there  had  been  on  in¬ 
crease  in  the  technical  efficiency  of  farming  operations, 
?hese  ye  arc-,  during  which  a  revolution  had  been  occur¬ 
ring  in  agricultural  methods,  had  been  clearly  marked 

i'-  tho  . ills bury  district  by  an  increase  in  the  quantity 

•and  variety,  as  well  as  in  the  quality  of  products  ,in 
return  for  the  capital  and  labor  employed,  hew  methods 
of  cultivation  and  harvesting  grain  had  been  introduced 
livestock  production  had  been  increased  and  improved 
and  various  profitable  ♦sideline*  activities  had  been 
promoted.  In  the  case  of  the  land,  the  lucre,  so  in  its 
productivity  had  not  been  t  ie  result  of  a  short-run 
policy  of  soil  exploitation.  Bather,  there  had  been 
a  definite  attempt  throughout  the  district  to  maintain 
the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

Another  sign  of  progress  had  been  evidenced  in 
the  manner  in  which  the  farmers  through  organisation* 
largely  with  an  economic  motive,  were  succeeding  in 
improving  their  economic  position.  It  was  true  taut 
there  was  room  f  ir  much  more  progress  in  co-operative 
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undertakings  but  at  least  they  had  made  a  creditable 
beginning  and  there  was  much  reason  to  believe  that 
they  would  continue  to  play  an  increasingly  important 

role  in  agriculture.  Through  such  organizations  the 
collective  economic  power  was  used  for  the  advantage 
of  the  group,  both  collectively  and  individually. 

There  had  been  improvements  along  ether  than 
purely  economic  lines,  educational,  recreational  <_,nd 
religious  facilities  had  been  developed  and  maintained 
on  a  standard  comparable  to  miy  found  in  urban  centres, 
thile  in  all  cases  this  development,  particularly ,  of 
education  and  religion,  had  not  kept  pace  with  t.e 
material  and  -mechanical  strides,  a  large  pro]  ortion  of 
the  Salisbury  residents  realized  that  the  latter  c  raid 
not  be  permanently  mde  at  the  expense  of  the  Termer. 
Those  farmers  who  were  making  the  greatest  mteriah. 
progress  were  in  all  cases  those  who  were  closely 
associated  with  the  -religious  ana  educational  activities 
in  the  community.  In  developing  their  farms  on  a  stable 
economic  basis  these  farmers »  with  broader  vi.  ion,  saw 
tueir  task  in  the  light  of  a  broader  eesrauaity  under-, 
taking.  These  residents  were  contributing  most  in  ser¬ 
vice  to  both  the  district  and  province. 

Then  asked  if  they  were  contented  with  their 
occupation  and  their  community  the  almost  invariable 
answer  w.  .3  th  L  hey  would  not  leave  at  any  price. 


. 
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There  were,  however,  a  few,  particularly  new  comers , 
who,  in  this  period  of  financial  uncertainties  witn 
t  >e*margin  cxiuti n-  between  the  c  >st  of  r  eduction 
and  s  .©  rices  received  for  farm  produce,  snowed  signs 
of  pessimism.  On  the  other  hand  those  who  had  been 
mellowed  by  many  greater  difficulties  in  the  past  were 
not  lost  in  the  problems  of  the  'resent  but  tended  to 
look  forward  enthusiastically  to  the  opportunities 
wh ; ch  the  future  held  in  store.  These  were  the  people, 
happy  in  their  work  and  with  a  genuine  love  of  the 
■ntry-^ide,  whose  udes  seemed  t  '  permeate  the 

community  ;.iviag  to  it  a  spirit  which  h&d  mean t  .men 
in  the  past  a;,d  had  possibilities  of  .leauin^  more  in 
the  future. 

'The  further  progress  of  the  nun- economic  facilities 
such  as  the  social#  roll pious  and  educational,  lies 
largely,  in  the  anas  of  tug  resent  settlers.  The 
nature  of  the  future  economic  facilities,  however,  for 
bettor  or  for  worse,  lies  largely,  in  the  hands  of  ex¬ 
ternal  forces.  ,ew  agricultural  discoveries,  more  in¬ 
tensive  co-operating  orgaai  cat  ions,  develo  maent  of 
transportation*  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  state  con¬ 
trol,  caanges  in  the  price  level  of  agricultural  eom- 
odities,  and  variation::  in  ,urket  emdiiiiius  in 

Edmonton  and  on  a  broader  so  e  wil.  all  be  reflected 

in  the  com: "unity.  lew  situations  culled  fortn,  b  t.a 


. 


' 
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’>y  the  chaining  ecomnic  .nd  social  etructurea  of  ;he 
c  1  *  lunity,  will  'bring:  new  ree  ons  ibilitiea ,  demaud 
new  adjustments  :  .nri  constitute  the  moat  important  fac- 
molding  the  future  of  t  ..lie bury  community* 
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iae  8  -urces  and  references  are  Hated  in  alpha¬ 
betical  order  under  tae  following  headings:  verbal 
sources*  msnpi&lets  and  papers  *  and  b  poles. 


Verbal  tunor  c e : _ 

Resident  Salisbury  0;  :•  ref;  5.71  % 

J •  C*  \Icock,  J.  Allen,  A*  .mil,  C-.  Daly,  C.  Ball, 

■  ♦— ‘Ciii  ,  Jj  «  O&H  ,  »uf  *  *-t  o  «>C*H  ,  it#  A-*  aall  ,  si  a  ..hll  , 

C*  C*  Lillies,  f,  1*  nay  th  one,  J,  d.  i  os  ford,  .. 

liberty  .m  .iulbert,  .uluerx,  d.  luster,  M* 

Jutt,  J.  Lan?",  Hiss  A.  Len&nv!,  T,  /i&ti  on,  a# 
s-cA.ll later.  A*  .>rd&&,  A.  J*  otte^lX*  4  Dape, 

j  ...  1  .  ■  s 

...  Standard,  X.  .utsunara,  E*  C.  aiarmnrd, 

A*  .  «tepkc  ns ,  .  '  'onn'c  -*tt ,  J*  D,  o  "d,  »  To  .e  ..  .: 

and  D*  i 3Ur±g* 

Jon— ..esldeat  u&Aisbary  Iterators: 

J*  A*  Davies*  1*  Draper,  A.  Beeko,  1.  Xiadsey, 

'  .  sdM,  and  *  ..  ill.-.:* 

All  others: 

-7.  J.  .  Berry,  J.  Bine,  0*  1.  Bowlcer,  -cv. 

4.- indie? ,  «•  i.  -awkiaa.  A*  - .  nekitrlcA,  ... 

ills,  >n.  Aran!*  Oliver,  i*  ?.  Ott  enroll ,  oiu 
A*  C*  uitaerf  >rd,  J*  Banford*  S-iepp&rd, 
utherl'-nd  and  .  .  vainer. 
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pamphlets  and  lasers 

Alberta  Dept,  of  Agric. »  Annual  .snort 
Mbert ...  Institute  of  Co-operati  on,  deport 
Alberta  l;he at  Pool,  Annual  reports 
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Alien,  „m. 

"T'-e  Barra  -uoiueoo  in  auakatadem:..; 
survey  of  Belbeck  District.”  Univ.  of  Dusk.  1927 

“-’he  Farm  Business  in  Saskatchewan ; 

curve  of  1 ’el fort  District. •  Univ.  of  Cask*  1928 

iness  in  Saskatchewan; 

.urvey  of  Alaueda  istrict.*  Univ.  of  aask.  1950 

“f  ie  yarn  Business  in  Saskatchewan; 
survey  of  swirt-surrent-uull  ji strict. M 


Univ.  of  sask.  1951 

Baker,  Hon.  P. 

"Aural  B&ueat i on  is. Alberta* *  1929 

Beck,  G. ,  live  y,  C.  is. 

I  ,f, 

"LoTeneat  of  0  Country  iopilatioa  in  Ohio,-'* 

■M%  o  -Agricultural  licyerineat&I  statics.  1931 

Ber^p*  ^ev*  ...  B. 

“Clover  i>ar  in  the  Making**  1932 

Census  of  Alberta  19 26 

Census  Bulletins,  Seventh  Census  of  Canada  1332 

CuIXiton,  o.  B* 
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